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Txose individuals who have raised themselves from obscurity to distinc- 
tion, always attract our notice; but when that distinction has been attained 
in spite of obstacles apparently insurmountable, they become the especial 
objects of our curiosity. This feeling is not only laudable, but beneficial. 
Curiosity leads to knowledge; knowledge begets admiration ; and admi- 
ration becomes an incentive to honourable effort. It is this which gives 
biography its value; and of few persons can the biography be ‘more 
instructive than the subject of this memoir. iy 

To the readers ‘of the Imperial Magazine, the name of Samurt Drew 
has long been familiar. From the commencement of this miscellany he 
has been its acknowledged Editor; and to his judicious management, it 
owes much of: its popularity. But this connexion death has dissolved. 
Mr. Drew'no longer'ranks among living authors. It is our melancholy 
duty to announce his decease, and to present to our readers those outlines 
of his life and character, the filling up of which requires ampler space than 
our pages can furnish. ’ ' ; 

Mr. Samvuet Drew was born on the 3d of March, 1765, in an obscure 
cottage in the parish, and about a mile and a half from’the town, of St. 
Austell, in the county of Cornwall ; he was the second son of four children, 
of whom one died in childhood, one at maturity, and one, a sister, still 
survives. His parents were poor, but pious. His father, who earned a 
bare subsistence for himself and family by his daily labour as a husband- 
man, was a convert of Mr. John Wesley, whose society he joined in early 
life. His mother, whom he had the misfortune to lose before he was seven 
years old, was a decidedly religious woman, and of strong intellectual 
powers. Of her memory he always spoke with the deepest reverence and 
affection ; and the pious lessons, which in his infancy i learnt from her, 
were never forgotten. 

Such was the poverty of his parents, that, though they were fully 
aware of the importance of education, they could only’send their chil- 
dren to school for a very short period. During his mother’s life-time, and 
with her assistance, he was able to read easy words; and with the 
instruction of his elder brother, who had been a little while with a writing- 
master, he learnt to form the letters of the alphabet. This was the extent 
of his education. On his mother’s death, he was taken from school, and 
sent to work at a mill near his father’s cottage, where tinners refine their 
ore. His wages were at first three-halfpence, and were afterwards advanced 
to two-pence per diem. This was left in the hands of the proprietor of the 
works, to accumulate ; but when it had amounted to six shillings, he became 
insolvent, and the poor labouring boy was thus unjustly deprived of his first 
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earnings. When rather more than ten years old, his father bound him 
am apprentice for nine years, to a shoemaker, in the adjoining parish of 
St. Blazey. 

During his apprenticeship, Mr. Drew had occasional access to a little 
se gee which was then popular in the western counties, called the 

eekly Entertainer. The narratives and anecdotes which it contained 
interested him; and their perusal prevented him from losing the little 
ability to read, which he had acquired in his infancy ; but the art of writing 
he appears at this time to have nearly lost. The treatment he received 
while an apprentice being such as his disposition could not brook, he left 
his master when about seventeen, and refused to return. His father com- 
pounded for the residue of the term, and procured him employment, and 
further instruction in his business, at Millbrook, near Plymouth, in which 
place and neighbourhood he continued about three years. At the close of 
the year 1784, or commencement of 1785, when about twenty years of age, 
he came to St. Austell, to conduct the shoe- making business for a 
person who was occasionally a bookbinder. With this employer he 
remained above three years; and then commenced business in that town 
on his own account, 

It was shortly after Mr. Drew had taken up his residence in St. Austell, 
that he was the subject of those religious impressions, which induced him 
to become a decided and a devout Christian; and the same gracious influ- 
ence which first led him to self-examination, appears to have been the 
means of forming those studious habits, and that resolution to grapple with 
the difficulties of his situation, which were the foundation of his future 
celebrity. Previously to his entering on his 21st year, he had evinced no 
serious feeling. He had gained a reputation among his shopmates and 
acquaintance, for keenness of argument and quickness at repartee ; but to 
the important matters of personal piety, he had shewn a degree of repug- 
nance. His buoyant spirits, jocose manner, and vivacious disposition, led 
him, while his judgment was immature, to reject the solemn truths of reli- 
gion, and even to ridicule those of his acquaintance who chose to embrace 
them. But the powerful current of his mind was now about to flow in a 
more suitable channel; and the period had nearly arrived, when, having a 
clear perception of their truth, his awakened energies would lead him to 
adopt and defend those doctrines of vital and practical godliness, to which 
he had hitherto expressed an aversion. 

In the year 1784-5, the late Dr. (then Mr.) Adam Clarke was appointed 
to the East Cornwall Circuit, of which St. Austell was the central station, 
and the residence of the preachers. The preaching of Mr. Clarke and his 
colleagues aroused Mr. Drew’s attention to the weighty subject of personal 
religion ; and the conviction thus begun in his mind was deepened, and 
rendered effectual to his conversion, by the illness and death of his elder 
brother, who was then twenty-two years of age. This young man had 
joined the Methodist society before his sickness; but it was only upon his 
death-bed, and after great mental agony, that he found that ‘‘ peace which 
passeth all understanding.” To the circumstances connected with his 
brother’s decease, Mr. Drew was a witness; and the effect was so powerful, 
that in a very few weeks he had united himself with the Methodists, and 
engaged with his accustomed energy in their pe labours for the welfare 
of mankind. His abilities being appreciated by Mr. Clarke and his co- 
adjutors, they were soon called into exercise ; and within a brief period, 
he was appointed to the charge of a class, and employed as a local 
preacher. He had now entered upon an extensive field of usefulness ; and 
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in this field (except as a class-leader, which office he resigned into other 
hands,) he continued to labour until a few months before his decease. 

The occasional perusal of books which were brought to the shop of his 
employer to be bound, awakened Mr. Drew to a consciousness of his own 
ignorance, and induced him (according to his own expression) ‘‘ to form a 
resolution to abandon the grovelling views which he had been accustomed 
to entertain of things, and to quit the practices of his old associates.”” He 
had determined to acquire knowledge; and every nroment he could snatch 
from sleep and labour was now devoted to the reading of such books as his 
limited finances placed within his reach. One of the difficulties which he 
had to encounter at this outset of his literary career, arose from his igno- 
rance of the import of words. To overcome this, he found it necessary, 
while reading, to keep a dictionary constantly at hand. The process was 
tedious, but it was unavoidable ; and the difficulty lessened at every step. 

A new world was now opened before him. All its paths were 
untried ; and in what direction to push his inquiries, he was yet undecided. 
Astronomy first attracted his attention ; but to the pursuit of this, his igno- 
rance of arithmetic and geometry was an insuperable obstacle. In history, 
to which his views were next directed, no proficiency could be made with- 
out extensive reading ; and he had too little command of time and mone 
for such a purpose. The religious bias which he had received tended, 
however, to give a theological direction to his studies; and from the appa- 
a accidental inspection of Locke’s Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing, he acquired a predilection for the higher exercises of the mind. 

In April 1791, Mr. Drew married,* being then in a creditable way of 
business. He was not yet an author, but had obtained a name for skill 
and integrity as a tradesman, and was held in respect by his neighbours. 

In the year 1798 he first laid the foundation of his Essay on the Human 
Soul; and it was while this Essay was in its infant state, that a young gen- 
tleman put into his hands the first part of Paine’s Age of Reason, thinking 
to bring him over to the principles of infidelity. The sophistry of Paine’s 
book Mr. D. readily detected; and committing his thoughts to writing, he 
published them in 1799. The little work was favourably received by the 
public ; and it procured for its author the steady friendship of the Rev. 
John Whitaker, a clergyman of high literary reputation. 

Upon the Remarks on Paine’s Age of Reason, which first brought 
Mr. Drew before the public as an author, a writer in the Anti-Jacobin 
Review of April, 1801, observes, ‘‘ We here see a shoemaker of St. Austell, 
encountering a staymaker of Deal, with the same weapons of unlettered 
reason, tempered, indeed, from the armoury of God, yet deriving their 
principal power from the native vigour of the arm that wields them. 
Samuel Drew, however, is greatly superior to Thomas Paine, in the 
justness of his remarks, in the forcibleness of his arguments, and in the 
pointedness of his refutations.” Mr. Drew had the satisfaction of knowing, 
that his “‘ Remarks” were the means of leading the young gentleman who 
put the Age of Reason into his hands, to renounce those deistical principles 
to which he had hoped to proselyte Mr. Drew, and to embrace, with full 
conviction, the doctrines of Christianity. The Remarks on Paine having 
been several years out of print, were republished, in duodecimo, with the 
author’s corrections and additions, in 1820. 





* Mr. Drew had seven children, who were the objects of his most affectionate regard. 
One died in infancy ; the youngest son and daughter reside in London; the eldest 
daughter and three sons, in Cornwall. Their father lived to see them all married. 
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Soon after the publication of the ‘“‘ Remarks,” he sent to the press 
an Elegy on the Death of a respectable Tradesman of St. Austell, who was 
drowned at Wadebridge, in Cornwall. This was a piece of mere local 
and temporary interest, and it was his only metrical publication. It exhi- 
bited some tokens of poetic fancy; but it convinced the author, and his 
more judicious friends, that poetry was not his forte. 

About the same period, Mr. Drew appeared as a controversial writer. 
Mr. Polwhele, a Cornish clergyman, had just then published, under the 
title ‘‘ Anecdotes of Methodism,” a variety of statements designed to bring 
Methodism into contempt, and to throw discredit on vital Christianity. 
The want of evidence to support Mr. Polwhele’s allegations, and the fallacy 
of his reasonings, were thought by Mr. Drew a proper subject for remark ; 
and, in his ‘‘ Observations on Mr. Polwhele’s Anecdotes of Methodism,” 
he laid his opinions before the public. But this pamphlet has sunk into 
oblivion, with that which called it into being. 

The appearance of the ‘‘ Essay on the Immateriality and Immortality of 
the Soul, in 1802, (to which Mr. Drew is chiefly indebted for his reputation 
as a metaphysician,) brought him into honourable notice beyond his native 
county. This book was dedicated to the Rev. John Whitaker, whose 
patronage had, in a great measure, drawn him forth from obscurity. A 
copy of the work reaching Bristol soon after its appearance, Mr. Richard 
Edwards, then a bookseller there, wished to possess the copyright. It was 
sold to him for a very trifling sum; nor did Mr. Drew ever express 
regret at the apparently unprofitable bargain. This copyright he lived 
to resume, and again to dispose of, with his latest emendations, to Messrs. 
Fisher, Son, and Jackson, of London, by whom the fifth English edition* 
-+has recently been published. 

The following extract from a letter written by Mr. Drew to a literary 
gentleman in Cornwall will describe his mode of study, and exhibit some 
of the difficulties with which he was surrounded. 

“ During these literary pursuits, I regularly and constantly attended on my business ; 
and do not recollect that ever one customer has been disappointed by me through these 
means. My mode of writing and study may have in them, perhaps, something peculiar. 
Immersed in the common concerns of life, 1 endeavour to lift my thoughts to objects 
more sublime than those with which I am surrounded ; and while attending to my trade, 
I sometimes catch the fibres of an argument, which I endeavour to note the prominent 
features of, and keep a pen and ink by me for that purpose. In this state, what I 
cap collect through the day remains on any paper which I have at hand, till the 
business of the day is despatched, and my shop shut up, when, in the midst of my 
family, I endeavour to analyze, in the evening, such thoughts as had crossed my mind 
during the day. f 

“T have no study—I have no retirement—I write amidst the cries and cradles of my 
children—and frequently, when I review what I had previously written, endeavour to 
cultivate the ‘art to blot.’ Such are the methods which I have pursued, and such the 
disadvantages under which I write. The public, however, have overlooked that diversity 
of style and manner which are inseparable from this motley cast of composition. I have 
been treated with more respect by the enlightened inhabitants of Cornwall, who have 
given me credit for abilities which I am not conscious of possessing ; and the claims which 


such favours have upon my gratitude, I hope will never be forgotten by 
“ Samuet Drew.” 


The favourable reception which had been given to the Essay on the Soul, 
prompted the author to further mental exertion. His thoughts, by a natural 
process, passed from a consideration of the Soul to that of the Body; and 





* This work has gone through several editions in America, and has been translated into 
French, aud published in France. 
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a determination to investigate the evidences of a General Resurrection was 
the result. From this investigation, the subject of Personal Identit 
was inseparable; and on these topics he recorded his thoughts till the 
end of 1805. At this time, he took a survey of his work, but was so 
much dissatisfied with it, that he threw the whole aside as useless, and half 
resolved to touch it no more; nor did it appear in print till 1809. It was 
then, like the Essay on the Soul, published by subscription, and the copy- 
right sold to Mr. Edwards. A second edition of this treatise appeared 
in 1822. 

In May, 1805, he entered into an engagement with the late Dr. Thomas 
Coke, which wholly detached him from the pursuits of trade. Hitherto 
literature had been the employment of his leisure hours. From this time, 
it became his occupation. 

About two years previously to this, Mr. Drew had undertaken, in a 
course of familiar lectures, to instruct a class of young persons and adults 
in English Grammar and Composition. A similar course of lectures, with 
the addition of Physical Geography and Astronomy, was delivered by him 
in 1811. These periods are associated with pleasurable feelings in the 
memory of all his pupils; for,in his mode of instruction, knowledge was 
presented in its most attractive form. 

In the year 1811, an advertisement appeared in several newspapers, 
announcing that a gentleman, deceased, had appointed by his will, that 
a premium of £1200 should be paid for the best treatise, and £400 for the 
treatise next in merit, on ‘the Evidence that there is a Being, all-power- 
ful, wise, and good, by whom every thing exists, and particularly to obviate 
difficulties regarding the Wisdom and Goodness of the Deity; in the first 
place, from considerations independent of written Revelation; and, in the 
second place, from the Revelation of the Lord Jesus; and from the whole, 
to point out the inferences most necessary for, and useful to, Mankind.”— 
For these premiums, Mr. Drew, at the urgent solicitation of several persons, 
became a competitor, though an unsuccessful one. He concluded, never- 
theless, on publishing a book which had cost him so much laborious 
thought ; and, after submitting his manuscript to the inspection of 
Professor Kidd, of Aberdeen, and Dr. Olinthus Gregory, of Woolwich, and 
availing himself of their valuable suggestions, it was printed, in 1820, in 
2 vols. 8vo. 

This performance, which Mr. Drew himself considered as by far his best, 
obtained for him additional reputation; and, in connexion with his pre- 
ceding Essays, it procured him the distinction of M.A. from the University 
of Aberdeen. The diploma was presented to him by H. Fisher, Esq., who 
very handsomely defrayed all the attendant expenses. 

Previously to the publication of his treatise on the Being and Attributes of 
God, Mr. Drew appeared as the biographer of his friend, Dr. Coke. — This 
life was published by the Methodist Book-room in 1816, in an octavo 
volume; and before its appearance, he had undertaken the compilation 
of a history of his native county, in two quarto volumes. This was 
not a work of his own suggestion, or one in which he had any per- 
sonal interest beyond his literary reputation. It was the speculation of a 
provincial bookseller, who had already published a prospectus of the work, 
as coming from another pen. The gentleman who had engaged to be the 
compiler died ere he had got beyond the dedication; and Mr. Drew, as 
his successor, found himself thrown entirely upon his own resources. This 
work occupied his attention during the greater part of two years; 
but the publisher becoming bankrupt before its completion, Mr Drew 
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suffered a heavy pecuniary loss; and the public had to wait till 1824, 
before the concluding portion made its appearance from the press. 

Mr. Drew’s various works introduced him to the notice, and procured 
for him the friendship, of several distinguished individuals. They also 
served to strengthen the intimacy, and keep alive a reciprocity of feeling, 
which existed between himself and the late learned Dr. Adam Clarke, 
with whose early recollections, as a minister, Mr. Drew was associated, 
and with whom he long maintained a correspondence. In the beginning 
of 1819, when Messrs. Nuttall, Fisher, and Co., of Liverpool, were about 
to establish the Imperial Magazine, Mr. Drew, at the recommendation of 
Dr. Clarke, was engaged as its editor. This led to his removal from 
St. Austell to Liverpool, and from thence to London, where he continued 
to discharge the duties of his responsible situation until the beginning 
of March, 1833. Besides the editorship of the Imperial Magazine, 
Mr. Drew had the superintendence of all the works issued from the 
Caxton Press; and the proprietors of that establishment bear honour- 
able testimony to his abilities, his industry, and his moral worth. 

Mr. Drew led a very regular and temperate life ; his health was remark- 
ably good, and his body, like his mind, vigorous and active.—The first 
shock which his constitution appeared to receive, was from the sudden 
death of his wife, to whom he was most affectionately attached. She 
died at Helston, in the county of Cornwall, on the 19th of August, 
1828; and from that period he became a stranger to sound re- 
pose. Yet his daily avocations were followed as usual, and no symptoms 
of decay were apparent until the autumn of 1832.* In a letter 
to one of his children, written at the time, he said, ‘‘ I begin to perceive 
some of the infirmities of age creeping on me. In addition to my broken 
rest, I find that I cannot walk as I used to do, without feeling fatigue; 
and I sometimes suffer pain in my back from standing at my desk ; yet, on 
the whole, I have more reason for gratitude than complaint.” In a sub- 
sequent letter he spoke of having a cough, which he found troublesome, 
and which he scarcely expected to get rid of till spring; but he felt com- 
forted at the near approach of the period when he had resolved to return 
to Cornwall, that he might spend the evening of his days where his first 
morning had dawned. 

Soon after Christmas last, Mr. Drew’s eldest daughter received, through 
the medium of a friend in London, an intimation that her father had 
lately shewn palpable symptoms of declining health. Being urged by 
his children to quit London immediately, his reply was, that their appre- 
hensions were altogether groundless, that he felt himself not worse than 
usual, but rather better; and that he would certainly relinquish his 
occupation whenever he found it necessary on account of his health to 
do so. This letter was dated January, 1833. 

In the last week of February, a letter was received from his youngest 
daughter, with whom he resided, which again awakened the fears of 
the family; and on the third of March, another letter from the same 
quarter induced his eldest son and daughter to set off immediately 
for London. They found their father reduced to a state of great weak- 
ness, and, on consulting the physician who had attended him, were advised 
to remove him from London as soon as possible. 


* The death of his friend, Dr. Adam Clarke, powerfully affected Mr. Drew. The 
last time he visited a near relativ® of Dr. Clarke, he said, that the Doctor’s death 
pero stroke to him, from which he seemed never able to recover, It was a death-blow 
to him. 
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On Monday, the 11th of March, Mr. Drew left London, attended 
by his son and daughter, and reached Helston (whither he wished to 
go, that he might be under his daughter’s care,) on Friday the 15th. 
On Friday the 29th he died; and on the following Tuesday his remains 
were laid, where he had wished them to be deposited—beside the moulder- 
ing body of his beloved wife. 

Mr. Drew’s decline was exceedingly rapid. He attended to the duties 
of his office until Saturday the 2d of March, the last day of his 68th 
year. On Monday the 4th, at the request of his family, he staid at 
home. On Tuesday he went to his office, to consult with Mr. Fisher on 
the propriety of immediately relinquishing his engagements ; but after hav- 
ing been there a little more than an hour, he was seized with a pros- 
tration of strength, and had nearly fainted from weakness. He was 
taken home by a kind person employed in the office, but appeared much 
better on that and the following day. On Thursday he rode to his 
office, accompanied by his daughter, to make his final arrangements. 
The exertion and the excitement were too much for him. He sank on 
a chair in a state of great exhaustion, and was brought home to his 
daughter’s house, unable to walk without assistance. 

From this time it became apparent that his bodily debility had affected 
his mind; and his mental aberration increased so much with his bodil 
weakness, that during the last week of his life his intervals of collected 
thought were very few, and of short duration. In consequence of this, 
but few of the observations which might otherwise have been expected 
from a dying Christian philosopher, could be recorded. Yet amidst the 
wanderings of his mind, the kindness of his disposition frequently dis- 
covered itself in his solicitude for others, especially for the comfort of 
those who were attending him. When he perceived their anxiety on his 
account, he would make an effort to cheer them by alluding to the mercy 
and goodness of God towards him, in surrounding him with so many com- 
forts and kind friends ; and more than once reminded them, that he always 
liked to see smiling faces. Throughout his sickness he frequently expressed 
his gratitude to God in short ejaculations—‘ Bless the Lord for this”— 
** Thank God for all his mercies’’—*‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul,”—were 
words often uttered by him; and at other times he was evidently engaged 
in prayer. 

A few days before he became so seriously unwell, he dined with a pious 
lady in London, with whom he was particularly intimate. After dinner, with- 
out being led to it by any previous remark, he addressed her as follows: “‘About 
a fortnight ago, in one of those long, long nights, when I used to count the 
hours, and hear the clock strike one—two—three—four—yjive—siz, I began 
to examine myself, and asked myself,—Well now, suppose you should die ! 
what have you in prospect in a future state? Are you depending upon 
any thing you have done, or any thing you are, for acceptance with Gop ? 
Are you trusting to any thing, or have you any other hope than the infinite 
merit of the sacrifice of Christ ? I looked within—I looked all around. 
I saw and felt that I had no other. Then I looked up to God. I cast 
myself on the Lord Jesus Christ. All was clear ; there was no cloud. I 
felt all was right. Then it seemed as if the curtain dropped between ; 
and so it has been ever since. I have never been able to realize the joy 
I felt then, in prospect of making my escape from earth, and being with 
Gop; but J felt that I had cast my anchor within the vail—and sol 
have—I still feel that.” 


On the Monday preceding his death, he said to his eldest son, 
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who had been unavoidably absent from him a few days, “ Do you 
observe any difference in me now, and when you were last with me ?” 
The reply was, ‘‘ Yes, dear father, you are certainly weaker; for 
several things which you could then do for yourself, you now cannot.” 
“* Ah,” said he, ‘« these are some of the indications that my race is nearly 
run.” ‘“ And you have a good hope, I trust, my dear father, that when 
your course is finished, you will receive a crown of righteousness.” 
** Yes,” he replied with great deliberation, and after a long pause; 
‘* T have the fullest hope, and the most unshaken confidence, in the mercy 
of God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

On the Monday night, awaking from sleep, he exclaimed, 
“«O glorious sunshine! yes! blessed be God, I shall enter in.” At one 
time his expressions indicated that a cloud had come across his mind, but 
had soon passed away. His words were, ‘‘ Will the Lord leave my soul 
in darkness? No: he will not. When the door is opened, I shall enter 
in. Yes, I shall.” One morning he said to the nurse—a pious woman— 
** Well, we have had a comfortable night, blest with artificial light, and with 
the glorious light of heaven.” 

At another time he said to her, ‘‘ When I was last in Helston, I could see 
from the bed-room window of my son’s house my dear wife’s grave; and 
there seemed to be a voice calling to me, ‘ Come away.’ For the last 
three months I have felt disposed to say, ‘ J come—I shall be with you 
soon.’ ” 

On the Wednesday before his decease, Mr. Read, his son-in-law, going 
to his bed-side, Mr. Drew said, “‘ Here I am still.” ‘* Yes, Sir, but a pri- 
soner of hope, I trust.” ‘‘ Yes,” was the reply. 

On Thursday Mrs. Read said to her father, “‘ I am writing to Mary,— 
Have you any thing to say to her?” ‘‘ Yes; give my best love to her, and 
tell her, I am lying here with a gloomy aspect, but a smiling countenance.” 
‘* Looking forward,” said Mrs. Read ‘to a better country.” ‘Oh, yes,” 
he replied, ‘‘ you may say that with the greatest confidence.” 

On Thursday night he seemed to have a premonition of his approaching 
death, which led him to say to the nurse, ‘‘ Thank God, to-morrow I shall 
join the glorious company above.” 

About noon on Friday, Mr. Read, wishing to learn the state of his mind 
at that time, waited for the moment of returning consciousness, and then 
said, “‘ My dear Sir, to-day, I trust, you will be with the Lord Jesus.” 
** Yes, my good Sir, I trust I shall,” was the reply. These were almost 
the last coherent words Mr. Drew uttered. 

For some hours before his_death, he sunk into a state of uncon- 
sciousness ; his breathing became fainter and fainter, till, just at 8 o'clock 
that evening, respiration ceased ; and, without pain or struggle, the spirit 
returned to God who gave it. 

Those who would estimate Mr. Drew’s mental powers, should bear in 
mind the difficulties which he surmounted. From education he derived no 
assistance. His youth was passed in ignorance and poverty; and he was 
twenty years of age before he began to read, or to think. Yet before he 
attained the meridian of life, he had accumulated a vast fund of knowledge. 
Nor was that knowledge limited to the subjects on which he wrote: it 
extended to various branches of science ; and there were few topics of spe- 
culative philosophy, with which he was unacquainted. To measure him by 
the attainments, or the works, of those whose literary career commenced in 
childhood, would be scarcely doing him justice: yet as a writer on 
abstruse subjects, he would suffer little by the comparison. 
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Mr. Drew was an acute reasoner, and a close and laborious thinker. 
He always discovered where truth lay ; sophistry rarely escaped his detec- 
tion: and, to his habit of persevermg and patient investigation, we are 
indebted for his most elaborate and convincing arguments. His leading 
characteristic was clear-sightedness. The bearing of a proposition he saw 
at a glance; and he never forgot, that, the human capacity being limited 
discussion beyond a certain point becomes perplexing and unprofitable. 
Though it was in abstruse investigation that Mr. Drew’s superiority to 
most other men was conspicuous, he was not incompetent to the lighter 
pursuits of literature. It was his correct judgment, in matters of taste, 
and his careful attention to the details of literary business, that qualified 
him to write a county history, and to edite a Magazine. 

Were we to portray a metaphysician according to popular notions, 
we should delineate him as an austere, cynical being, dwelling amidst 
abstract ideas, and having no concern in common with his kind, beyond 
the mere necessities of nature. In every feature, Mr. Drew was the reverse 
of this. His kindness and benevolence were unceasing ; and they 
prompted him to repeated acts of unostentatious charity. His a 
after be had been raised in the scale of society, rendered him as accessible 
to his old acquaintances, as when he was their oe companion. His 
playfulness of manner, and inexhaustible store of anecdote, made him the 
delight of children ; and he was just as well pleased as they, to join in 
their pastimes. His tenacious memory, and natural vivacity, rendered his 
conversation exceedingly interesting ; and his company was courted by all 
who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

Though Mr. Drew was altogether Arminian in his creed, yet his superior 
understanding raised him above the contracted vision of sectarianism ; nor 
was the charge of bigotry ever laid at his door. As a preacher, he was 
never indebted to the graces of oratory; yet his powerful reasonings, and 
energetic delivery, generally commanded the attention and assent of his 
hearers. He possessed a remarkable facility of illustration, the force of 
which was always felt, even by those who were unable to follow his train 
of thought. His discourses were formerly deemed too metaphysical for the 
pulpit; but, in his latter years, without losing their characteristic dis- 
tinction, they had become decidedly experimental and practical. On 
Mr. Drew’s religious profession, his life. was the best commentary. He 
was revered by all 4a knew him while living, and honoured by their 
expressions of unfeigned sorrow at his decease. Cornwall is proud to 
number Samuel Drew among her sons; and his name gives importance to 
the place of his nativity. 


MEMOIR OF SAMUEL DREW, A.M. 
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PASSAGES FROM MY NOTE-BOOK—NO, VIII. 


PASSAGES PENNED AFTER READING 
POLLOK’S COURSE OF TIME. 


“ The muse, that soft and sickly woos the ear 
Of love, or, chanting loud, in windy rhyme, 
Of fabled hero, raves through gaudy tale, 

Not overfraught with sense, I ask not: such 
A strain befits not argument so high.”—Pollok. 


Every man of mind, taste, and sensibility, 
will be fond of good poetry :— poetry, which 
embodies lofty thought—which exhibits a 
fine imagination—which discovers great ac- 
quaintance with language—and which pours 
2D. SERIES, NO. 29.—VOL III. 


forth all the harmonies of song.” The in- 
fluence exerted by powerful = splendid 

try, is amazingly great and extensive, 
ar it is deeply to be regretted, that so 
many of our bards have been ignorant of 
the real nature of Christianity, consequently, 
destitute of its spirit, and utterly insensible 
of its commanding, and vast importance, 
in relation to the present dignity, and the 


future destinies, of man. How delightful 
would it have been to have heard Byron 
celebrating “the songs of Zion,” animated 
by a kindred spirit : to have found the lofty 
imaginings of Wordsworth, chastened and 
2D 173.—VOL, XV. 
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ennobled by the principles and hopes of 
the Gospel ; and, to have perceived that 
“the syren strains” of Moore, were ren- 
dered so charming and seducing in their 
influence, by their breathing of “ the holy 
airs ~ heaven!” This gratification, how- 
ever, the lover of true poetry rarely enjoys, 
The Bible is aittianiy bone in cam 
ground. The principles of the Gospel, 
instead of being brought prominently for- 
ward, are concealed, perverted, or shunned. 
The sentiments of the world are embel- 
lished and recommended, and, very fre- 
quently, the most pernicious opinions are 
advocated, and the most unhallowed spirit 
is exhibited. Still, we have a Milton, 
‘g Whose immortal verse 
Is wedded to things divine.” 
We have a Cowper, who 
“ Boldly gives the truth of God.” 

We have a Kirke White, who 

* Lov’d the Gospel for the Saviour’s sake.” 
We have a Southey, ' 

“ Whose harp will oft emit a heavenly strain.” 
We have a Coleridge, 

** Whose lofty mind adores the God above.” 
We have a Millman, 

** Whose sacred lyre sounds sweetly on the ear.” 


And we have a Montgomery, 
“Whose powerful verse 
Is rich in Christian truth.” 

Such poets as those above specified, have 
honoured themselves, while they have ad- 
voeated the sublime and hallowed doc- 
teines of Christianity ; and their beautiful 
and superior writings have commanded 
universal attention, have secured for them 
undying fame; and, in numberless in- 
stances, have unquestionably proved of the 
highest importance to man. They have 
enrichéd our language; elevated our na- 
tional. character ; beautified and ennobled 
our literature ; and created in many minds 
an impression in favour of Christianity, 
which has led to the most beneficial and 
important results. 


“ Their lyres they struck to notes, 
Harmonious with the morning stars, and pure 
As those by sainted bards and angels sung.” 


To these illustrious men must be added 
the lamented Pollok, of whose personal 
* history we know exceedingly little, but 
whose character, spirit, and principles, are 
beautifully and commandingly portrayed in 
his poem, “‘The Course of Time.” Having 
given this popular and impressive poetic 
composition very recently a second perusal, 
and much admiring the character of the 
work, [ should wish, with all good feeling, 
to submit to my readers the opinions 
formed, after a careful and dispassionate 
‘examination of the poem. 

I would remark, then, primarily, that 





POLLOK’s COURSE OF TIME. 





Pollok’s subject is uncommonly bold, 
sublime, and extensive. It embraces 
every thing grand, sacred, important, aw- 
ful, or transporting. All the revolutions of 
time, and the realities of eternity, he 
professes to present before us. In a beau- 
tiful and impressive address to Jehovah, at 
the commencement of his poem, he says, 
‘Inspire my song; 

My eye unscale; me what is substance teach, 

And shadow what; while I of things to come, 


As past, rehearsing, sing the course of time, 
The second birth, and final doom of man!” 


Now, this subject is confessedly of the 
most eventful and momentous character. 
Its range is boundless. Its profundity is un- 
searchable. Its reach is superhuman. A sub- 
ject more arduous no bard could possibly 
have selected. It requires the most emi- 
nent piety to discuss it with propriety and 
reverence. The most elevated mind, and 
the most splendid imagination, are neces- 
sary, at all to approach its sublimity ; and, 
after all the efforts of the most gigantic 
writer, we are compelled to say, that he 
has done comparatively nothing, to exhibit 
the vastness, the awful grandeur, and the 
inconceivable importance, of the theme. 
The of inspiration is indispensable, to 
unfold the realities of the future judgment, 
and the indescribable scenes of immor- 
tality. Milton attained a grand elevation 
when dwelling on these vast subjects. He 
soared like an archangel ; but, after all his 
power and ayer I confess that I 
regard his loftiest effort as a comparative 
failure. These subjects are so vast, so 
awful, so elevated, that they can only be 
very partially unfolded by man. We have 
not understanding enough; imagination 
enough ; elevated thought enough ; nor is 
our piety sufficiently pure and exalted, to 
exhibit them, in any degree, as they ought 
to be represented. Here Pollok has evi- 
dently failed. He has soared high, but not 
high enough. He has penetrated deeply, 
but the abyss is fathomless, He has taken 
a wide range, but what can a mortal do in 
illimitable space? He has seen, to employ 
his own forcible language, 

«« __. In holy vision tranced, the future pass 
Before him, and to Judah’s harp attuned 
Burdens which made the pagan mountains shake, 
And Zion’s cedars bow ;” 

but, how dim has been the view—how 

partial has been the revelation! Still, 

though Pollok has not succeeded in reach- 
ing the elevation, majesty, and illimitable 

character of his subject, he has attained a 

commanding height. He has unfolded to 

us much that is grand, awful, and trans- 
porting, and has evidently exerted his 
powers to the utmost, that he might pre- 
sent before us those scenes and events, 
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which are replete with interest to us, and 
associated with all that is important in our 
station, all that is elevated in our character, 
all that is fearful in our responsibility, all 
that is inspiring in our hopes— 
“Time e, the righteous saved, 

The wicked damned, and Providence approved.” 

In reading Pollok’s poem, I have much 
regretted that his blank verse is often so 
rugged and inharmonious. It frequently 
sounds quite gratingly on the ear. There 
is little mellifluousness about it; little of 
that which we designate “the music of 
numbers.” There are, unquestionably, 
beautiful passages, which are almost perfect 
in relation, both to sentiment, and to me- 
lody of language ; but, if {err not, Pol- 
lok’s ear was defective. His sense of 
poetic harmony was not exquisite. There 
is nothing of Milton's fine and “ majestic 
flow of speech ;” nothing of the finish 
and charming harmony, which delight us 
in the numbers of Pope and Campbell. 
I could, were it necessary, fix on many 
rugged and uncouth passages, which are 
quite painful to the ear of taste and me- 
Jody. Still it would be unkind, and im- 
proper, to exaggerate, or “set down aught 
in malice,” for there are passages in “ The 
Course of Time,” of exquisite versification, 
which charm the ear, as well as gratify the 
mind, 

“ With truth and melody delighted both.” 


Tn perusing Pollok with care, it is ap- 
parent that his poem would have been 
wonderfully improved by compression. if 
he had penned six books instead of ten, 
and given us the whole in a more con- 
densed and finished form, the poem would 
have been perused with much greater plea- 
sure, and produced a much more powerful 
impression ; whereas, in its present form, 
it is —- to read it. The attention often 
flags. Even the intelligent reader, and 
admirer of fine poetry, becomes weary, and 
his sentiment is,—‘‘ How much more beau- 
tiful and eloquent all this would have ap- 
peared to me, had it been shorter!” One 
of the most energetic and finished poets of 
the present day, recently admitted, that 
though Pollok’s poem is remarkably fine, 
it is too extended, and that, had it been 
much compressed, its effect would have 
been tenfold more powerful. 

Pollok evidently delighted in the exhi- 
bition of the terrible. Some of his pictures 
are fearful, and many of the objects repre- 
sented are almost revolting ; from them we 
start back with aversion, and, not unfre- 
quently, with horror. The writer is sen- 
sible that many of these terrible delinea. 
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tions are characterized by great power, 
still it is to be regretted, that he has pre- 
sented before us, in the manner that he 
has, many horrible scenes and pictures, 
Speaking of the undying worm, the poet 
pictures it, 
‘‘ Monstrous, with a thousand snaky heads, 

Eyed each with double orbs of glaring wrath, 

And with as many tails, that twisted out 

In horrid revolution, tipped with stings, 

And all its mouths, that wide and darkly gaped, 

And a most poisonous breath, each 

Forked, and long, and venomous, and sharp; 

And in its writhings infinite, it grasped 

Malignantly, what seemed a heart, swollen, black, 

And quivering with torture most intense.”— 

Book I. 

This is a fearful delineation; but how fan- 
ciful, how revolting, how painful! How 
different from the simplicity, and brevity, 
of the inspired writers! ‘ Where their 
worm dieth not, and their fire is not 
quenched.” 

Speaking of hell, the poet sketches this 
frightful delineation — 


“Beneath, I saw a lake of burning fire, 

With tempest tossed perpetually, and still 

The waves of fiery darkness ’gainst the rocks 

Of dark damnation broke, and music made 

Of melancholy sort ; and over head, 

And all around, wind warred with wind, storm 
howled 

To storm, and lightning, forked lightning crossed, 

And thunder answered thunder, muttering sounds 

Of sullen wrath; and, far as sight could pierce, 

Or down descend in caves of hopeless depth, 

Through all that dungeon of unfading fire, 

I saw most miserable beings walk, 

Burning continually, yet unconsumed, 

For ever wasting, yet enduring still ; 

Dying perpetually, yet never dead.”—Book I. 


How terrible is the above picture! The 
mind shudders when dweliing on it; and 
yet it produces but a faint effect on the 
mind, because it is too laboured, too con- 
jectural. The representation is too ma- 
terial. It discovers power, but wants sim- 
plicity—the simplicity of inspiration. 

are some of my principal objec- 
tions to Pollok ; but I am a high admirer of 
his genius, and consider that his poem, 
altogether, discovers lofty powers, and 
great reach both of thought and imagina- 
tion, The writer of a very superior and 
eloquent article in the Eclectic Review, 
considers Pollok as the author of the finest 
poem since the Paradise Lost, of Milton, 
was given to the world. Few men of dis- 
crimination, I think, however much they 
may admire Pollok, will dissent from me 
in the remark, that this language is much 
too unqualified; that this praise is very 
hyperbolical. Milton had a compass of 
mind, a grandeur of genius, a splendour 
of imagination, and a remarkable power 
of expression, which Pollok has by no 
means exhibited; but Pollok has great 
beauties in his composition, and it is unfair 
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to mention him in connexion with Milton.— 
“* Milton is a sun that shines apart.” 
The language of “The Course of Time” is 
uncommonly striking and energetic, and, 
not rarely, eloquent and beautiful. The 
writer evidently great acquaint- 
ance with the ish language, 
exhibited the power, comprehension, and 
elevation of that language in a very 
unusual manner: many of his lines and 
couplets, in relation to the expression used, 
are full of meaning, beauty, force, and 
grandeur. He impressively speaks of the 
wicked in the place of misery, as those who 
“ Had wandered in the dark 
Of hell’s despair, and drunk the burning cup 
Their sins had filled with everlasting wo.” 
He has the following beautiful thought 
on virtue :— 
me Virtue, when proved, and full 
Matured, inclines us up to God and heaven, 
By law of sweet compuision strong and sure.” 


Speaking of hell, the poet has the sub- 
joined expressions, full of power and aw- 
fulness :— 

Upon that burning wall, 

In horrible emblazonry, were limned 

All shapes, all forms, all modes of wretchedness, 

And agony, and grief, and desperate wo.” 


What can be more energetic than the 
despair of the lost, pictured in the follow- 
ing three lines ?— 

“ And there were groans that ended not, and sighs 


That always sighed, and tears that ever wept, 
And ever fell, but act in mercy’s sight!” 


The orators of nature are finely repre- 
sented as being 
*———--—- The thunderbolts of God : 

Whose palaces, the everlasting hills; 

Whose ceiling, heaven’s unfathomable blue.” 


The poet eloquently pictures the 
“« Prospect immense, spread out on al! sides round, 
Lost now between the welkin and the main, 
Now walled with hills that slept above the storm.” 
The subjoined is full of poetic loveliness— 
Ye flowers of beauty, pencilled by the hand 
Of God, who annually renewed your birth, 
To gem the vi of nature chaste; 
Ye smiling-featured daughters of the sun.” 


The following is uncommonly just and 
energetic— 
bs Rumour was the messenger 


Of defamation, and so swift, that none 
Could be the first to teli an evil tale ; 














Slander’s pillow was the peace of families 
the sigh of innocence reproached, 
Broken friendships, and the strife of brotherhoods.” 


I have exceeded the limits of one paper, 
but I must introduce the subjoined lines, 
exquisite for their beauty of expression, 

“ The breadth of ocean sleeping on his waves.” 


“* On the glittering dews of orient life 
Shone sunshine hopes.” 


ee ne et ly oe 
The youth of nature leaped beneath the sun.” 
“ We sought to stay 

An 1 on the earth, a spirit ripe 

Por héaven ; and Mercy, in her love, refus'd.” 





DISCOVERIES IN MAGNETISM. 


“Tt was a music of most heavenly tone, 
To which the heart leap’d j ly, and all 
The spirits danced.” 


= The seas and rivers stood, 
And all the winds, and every living thing. 
The cataract, that, like a giant wroth, 
Rushed down impetuously, as seized at once 
By sudden frost, with all his hoary locks, 
Stood still.” 





Thus have I dwelt on a few of the com- 
manding excellencies of the author of “The 
Course of Time.” I have referred to them 
under the influence of the best feeling, and 
wish them to be generally and highly ap- 
preciated, The next paper shall bring my 
remarks to a close, and, I trust, they will 
not be utterly valueless in the estimation of 
those who read and admire Pollok. 

Petworth. T. W. 

oe 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES IN MAGNETISM. 


Mr. EpirTor, 

S:r,—From the interesting communica- 
tions which have been developed in your 
valuable journal respecting the progress of 
electrical discovery, it is with satisfaction 
that I draw the attention of your readers to 
some new and important results of disco- 
veries in magnetism, which, whilst they 
throw considerable light upon our know- 
ledge of this subject, have established its 
claims in a novel and interesting point of 
view as a most important and valuable me- 
dicinal agent. 

Considerable interest was excited at a 
recent meeting of the Royal Society, by 
the introduction of Professor Keil, of the 
University of Jena, for the purpose of pre- 
senting to the notice of the fellows of that 
learned body some of his superior natural 
magnets, as well as for explaining some of 
the most important results attending their 
application, as a medicinal agent in the cure 
of different nervous diseases. It is not the 
first time that they have been proposed for 
this by different empirical pre- 
tenders, but at the same time it is well 
known that they have long held a popular 
reputation in the cure of different diseases ; 
but whatever mystery might formerly attend 
their exhibition, it is now satisfactory, that, 
directed by a gentleman of acknowledged 
scientific attainments and veracity, and 
who can explain their action u physio- 
— principles, having made them the 
subject of his study for several years, that 
their pretensions are based upon claims to 
consideration, which cannot fail to be ap- 
preciated by the scientific public. 

Since his first arrival in London, I have 
had the honour of an introduction to Pro- 
fessor Keil, and have had every opportu- 
nity afforded, for the most critical examina- 
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tion into the claims of his discovery. It is 
evident from the very far superior power 
possessed by his magnets over all others, 
that Dr. Keil adopts some mode of accu- 
mulating a far greater intensity of magnetic 
force than has hitherto been discovered. 
He is possessed of a lyre-shaped magnet, 
consisting of seven bars, which is capable 
of sustaining a weight of from 100 to 120 
pounds, according to the state of the atmo- 
sphere ; magnetism, as well as electricity, 
being found to be greatly modified by 
atmospheric influence. This must be ac- 
knowledged, by all who are acquainted 
with the subject, to be a far greater degree 
of intensity, than can be communicated by 
the modes adopted by English philoso- 
phers ; whilst the Professor informs me that 
the power is permanent, even without the 
continuous contact of the bar. This mag- 
net is also of a very remarkable 
property of promoting chemical action, by 
reddening vegetable blues and yellows, 
accelerating crystallization, and reducing 
mercury from its combination with chlo- 
rine, in the dento-chloride of that metal 
(corrosive sublimate:) this property in 
magnets is noticed by Hansteen, Ludecke, 
Kastner, and Murray. The Professor has 
also constructed a galvanometer of surpris- 
ing delicacy, and susceptibility to the least 
impression of thermometric influence, whilst 
the impression can be conveyed to any dis- 
tance within five miles, through the me- 
dium of conductors formed of copper wire: 
in its mechanical construction, this instru- 
ment commands attention from its simpli- 
city as well as delicacy. 

But the most singular point connected 
with these magnets, is their surprising 
efficacy, discovered by the Professor, in the 
cure of diseases of the nervous system, as 
in neuralgia, cephalalgia, &c. and in alle- 
viating the worst symptoms of tic doloreux, 
epilepsy, paralysis not attended with orga- 
nie defect, rheumatism, gout, spasm, &c, 
In these complaints, the most immediate 
relief is obtained by the application of the 
instruments; and from several cases, in 
which I witnessed its efficacy at a public 
Infirmary in London, I saw sufficient to 
prove, that this development of an 
entirely new branch of the healing art, 
Must rank as a new era in the history of 
medicine. The effect was not only instan- 
taneous in the removal of pain, but a per- 
manent and alterative effect ap to be 
produced ; in one case of rheumatic gout, 
where the perspiration had long been sus- 
pended, the absorbent vessels became so 
relaxed, that the most copious perspiration 
ensued. 
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A most singular and decided proof of 
the influence of Professor Keil’s magnet, 
through the course of the nerves, is shewn 
by a diminution of temperature, ranging 
from 50 to 70, which is induced by its 
application ; a fact sufficient to convince 
the most sceptical or prejudiced observer, 
of the powerful influence which must be 
exerted upon the system. The application 
of magnetism as a medicinal agent, can- 
not fail to be more speedily appreciated by 
the public, and is the more interesting, 
because it so soon follows the most striking 
discovery of the experiment, which places 
the identity of the magnetic matter with 
that of electricity beyond any doubt, viz. 
the spark which can be elicited from a 

werful magnet. Whatever be the pecu- 
iar matter of electricity, galvanism, and 
magnetism, it is certain that it must exist 
in the most perfectly condensed form in 
the magnet, and that hence all the medi- 
cinal results obtained from the adminis- 
tration of the two former agents, can be 
ensured by Dr. Keil’s application of the 
latter; and the medical practitioner is pos- 
sessed of a powerful remedial agent, in its 
most eligible form for exhibition. 

Professor Keil’s discovery has, on the 
Continent, received the approbation and 
testimonial of the most eminent scientific 
authorities, and in this country, of Profes- 
sors Barlow, Dr. Farraday, Mr. Christie, 
Dr. Clarke, &c.; and, I conclude with 
trusting that his claims to patronage will 
continue to meet with that homage to 
which they are so justly entitled. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
A. Booru, 
Lecturer on Chemisiry, $c. 





April 8, 1833. 
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ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF A NEW AUTHOR- 
ISED TRANSLATION OF THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES, 


Mr. Epirtor, 

Si1n,—The following observations on a very 
important subject, have been extracted from 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory’s Life of Dr. Mason 
Good.* If you agree with the writer of 
this, in thinking they deserve greater pub- 
licity, an early insertion of them in your 
valuable Magazine will very much oblige, 
sir, your most obedient servant, 


Tyneside, April 9,1833. Perc: Kino. 





ly endeavouring to ascertain the expe- 
diency of a new Translation of the Holy 





* A New Edition, forming Vol. VII. of the Select 
Library, was published by H. Fisher, Son, & Co. 
38, Newgate Street, London. 
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Scriptures, or of any part of them, into the 
English language, some inquiry must be 
made, as to the purity and accuracy of our 

t authorised version, which has ob- 
tained such general currency throughout 
the British realms, and, I believe, every 
part of the world where the English is the 
vernacular tongue. This is a question of 
grave, and even solemn import, which 
ought to be examined with the utmost so- 
briety and caution, and without prejudice. 
Now, in reference to this inquiry, we may 
at once revert to a very curious fact; which 
is ‘this: Between the year 1535, and the 
epoch of the original publication of the au- 
thorised version, under the sanction of king 
James I. the public version received at 
least five revisions, that is, in the course of 
seventy-six years; while, from the year 
1611 to the present time, an interval of 
more than two hundred and twenty years 
has elapsed, without any authorised at- 
tempt at farther revision. Are there suffi- 
cient reasons im the nature of things, in the 
reverence due to Scripture, or flowing from 
a love of truth alone, to account for this 
interesting anomaly? Were our ancestors 
more desirous to possess a correct transla- 
tion than we are? Or, did their frequent 
revisions involve greater changes? Or, is 
our present version so free from error as to 
supersede all further attempts at revision or 
improvement ? 

© instance can be produced in the his- 
tory of sacred literature, of greater honesty 
and cireumspection than were evinced by 
the forty-seven learned men to whom the 
revision authorised by king James was 
consigned. And so far as the advantages 
which they possessed would enable them to 
advance towards perfection in their labour, 
so far their accuracy, caution, and fidelity 
carried them. But they had the most 
liberal and enlarged views of the import- 
ance of their task, and were well aware that 
in such an undertaking, perfection, if ever 
attainable, can only be reached by repeated 
efforts, at suitable intervals; as the progress 
of knowledge, and especially of Biblical 
knowledge, should be the means of shed- 
ding new light upon this most interesting 
department of inquiry. 

Id these learned and upright men be 
aware of the additional helps to correct 
translation, which have been collected in the 
course of the last two centuries, nothing, 
certainly, would astonish them more than 
that their authority should be employed to 
prevent that further revision, upon which 
they would be the foremost to bend their 
attention. Their revised translation is, 
indeed, excellent ; but it has many defects, 
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and why should we shut our eyes against 
the truth ? Bishop Lowth has affirmed, and 
has in many instances proved, that “ the 
Scriptures might be placed in a more ad- 
vantageous and just light.” Dr. Blayney 
asserts, that the common version has some- 
times mistaken the sense of the original 
text. Bishop Marsh says, “we cannot 
possibly pretend that our authorised version 
does not require amendment. And Arch- 
bishop Newcome strongly urges an im- 
proved English version of the Scriptures. 
“‘The reasons,” says he, “for its expe- 
diency are, the mistakes, imperfections, 
and many invincible obscurities of our 
woe version ; the accession of various 
elps since the execution of that work ; the 
advanced state of learning, and our eman- 
cipation from the masoretic points.” 

Similar indeed to this, is the decided 
testimony of numerous promoters of sacred 
literature during the last sixty years. With 
regard to the Old Testament, an anonymous 
writer, who has treated the subject with 
considerable ability, remarks, that the last 
two hundred years have done more towards 
enabling Hebrew scholars to give a right 
interpretation of the Holy Volume, than 
the whole flood of time which rolled be- 
tween the age of the apostles, and that of 
the Reformation. Consequently, if there 
be any person who contends that the text 
of the common version will not admit of 
improvement, he must first have persuaded 
himself to account as nothing the mass of 
Biblical illustration which has been col- 
lected in various ways since it was edited. 
Tt will be found,” says Parkhurst, in his 
preface to his Hebrew and English Lexicon, 
“that not only the lexicographers and 
verbal critics, but the more enlarged philo- 
logists, the writers of natural and civil his- 
tory ; travellers into the eastern countries, 
and even the poets, have been made to 
draw water for the service of the sanctuary, 
or to contribute their quotas to the illustra- 
tion of the Hebrew Scriptures,” 

- — > 
ADMONITORY PRECEPTS. 


It has been remarked that, “ Length is not 
strength. A cable a yard long will bear as 
many tons, as the single strings of which it 
is composed will ounces, though they will 
stretch a thousand times as far.” 

Many trifles collected together, are of con- 
siderable importance : very large and noble 
buildings are com of single bricks. 

The young may die prematurely, But the 
aged cannot live long. Green fruit may be 
torn off, or shaken down, but the ripe will 
fall of itself. 
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He who frequently tells. falsehoods, will 
not be credited even when he speaks the 
truth, 

Bishop Cumberland being told by some 
of his friends, that he would wear himself 
out by intense application, replied, “It is 
better to wear out than to rust out.” 

Bishop Beveridge wisely remarked, “I 
esolve never to speak of a man’s virtues be- 
rfore his face, nor of his faults behind his 
back.” 

An Italian Bishop, who had endured 
much persecution with a calm unruffied 
temper, was asked by a friend, how he 
attained to such a mastery of himself,— 
“ By making a right use of my eyes,” said 
he. “TI first look up to heaven, as the 

lace whither I am going to live for ever: 
next look down upon the earth, and con- 
sider how small a space of it will soon be 
all I can occupy or want. I then look 
round me, and think how many are far 
more wretched than I am.” 

Those who purchase articles they do not 
want, are, afterwards, frequently unable to 
buy what they really need. 

Genuine friends are not picked up at 
every tea-party : those only are fit to be con- 
sidered real friends, whom we have made a 
fair trial of, and, after mature deliberation, 
find them to be worthy of the title: such 
characters are scarce, and not unlike ghosts, 
often talked about, but rarely met with in 
reality. 

Such as have virtue always in their 
mouth, and neglect in practice, are like a 
harp, which emits a sound pleasing to 
others, while itself is insensible of the 
music. 

One man is proud because he has learned 
so much ; while another, who is more wise 
than he, feels humble because he has learned 
no more. 

Preston Brook, March, 1833. S.S8. 

———~—__--— 
ON THE MORAL EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 
(Continued from page 128.) 
I wow turn to the consideration of precept 
in another form, and under other circum- 
stances—written, as found in books, let- 
ters, &c. In former times this mode of 
conveying information, moral or intel. 
lectual, was very limited. In the first 
ages of the world, precepts, whether divine 
or human, were oral ; according to all that 
history makes known, they had no charac- 
ters whereby they could make themselves 
understood among the absent, but were 
obliged to trust to oral communication ; the 
want of books, however, as standards of 
rectitude, was compensated by the unal- 
terable tale of a very long life ; for instance, 


Methuselah saw Adam and Noah, it is there- 
fore improbable that the moral lessons given 
to, or originating in, the father of man- 
kind, should have been much, if at all, 
altered during so long a space of time as 
intervened between the creation of Adam 
and the death of Noah. Afterwards, writing 
with characters came into use, and though 
the process was slow and expensive, yet it 
was often done in such a way that the peo- 
ple had an opportunity of referring to re- 
corded principles; witness the laws of 
Moses as engraved on the tables of stone, 
and the Athenian tablets, upon which moral 
lessons were given, and placed in public, 
under the Pisistratide, 

Between that and the middle of the 15th 
century, in one way or another, there was a 
publication of knowledge, chiefly, however, 
by oral instructions, by writings, and by 
illuminations or paintings; but in 1450, or 
thereabout, the discovery of printing by 
Faust on the continent, and even after the 
extension of it by Caxton in this country, 
opened a new and rapid mode of pro- 
ducing and perpetuating knowledge; and 
here may we place the commencement of 
an era in moral, as well as in other kinds 
of education. The art has gone on ever 
since, and has now arrived at that climax, 
which leaves every one culpable (at least in 
civilized countries) who obtains not the 
knowledge which is requisite : now, parents 
who have a moderate share of the comforts 
of life, may spare sufficient for the purchase 
of a few good books to lay before their chil- 
dren; books are brought out well-written, 
in quick succession, at a very low price: 
there can be no excuse for persons, so situ- 
ated, not laying some good lessons before 
their pupils. In seeing the different 
modes of conveying information, we can- 
not but be charmed with the infinite design 
of the Almighty, displayed in the filling up 
again those deficiences which from time to 
time occur: when there ceased to be that 
long duration of human life, characters 
came into use, for the perpetuation of what 
otherwise would have been corrupted or lost ; 
and when mankind became so increas- 
ed as to make this inconvenient, and even 
impracticable, that beautiful art, printing, 
was invented, which supplies all our wants of 
this kind to an almost unlimited extent. 

Before I enter further into the subject, I 
must descant a litile upon some qualities 
which I consider essential to written pre- 
cepts, that they may be recieved with greater 
satisfaction by youth, and tend to greater 
good in them. One very requisite quality 
is perspicuity: unless the youth under- 
stands what he reads, it is manifestly of no 














































use for him to read at all; if it is beyond 
his powers, the time of reading it is lost, 
and he becomes wearied and disgusted. 
What is laid before the youthful mind 
must be written in as simple a style as pos- 
sible: let the rule be given, without render- 
ing it obscure with exceptions and clauses. 
It is the peculiarity of some writers to take 
a subject, illustrate it, view it in all manner 
of ways, and, endeavouring to explain, dis- 
tort, and render the subject still more ob- 
scure: such are not the writers who are 
well fitted for youth; the every-day mode 
of expression, without refinement, yet with 
propriety, may, perhaps, be most suitable: 
technical words and phrases are obscure, and 
ought, as much as possible, to be discarded. 
I certainly have often seen children reading 
books, apparently very thoughtful and at- 
tentive, but on asking the meaning of any 
given passage already passed over, no solu- 
tion could be obtained; as well then as 
making the work clear, we must, in super- 
intending the education of the child, teach 
him the habit of attentive reading, and of 
understanding one sentence well before 
ing to another; one volume thus read 
will do much more good than a thousand 
read any other way, or rather not read at 
all—only skimmed, as it is called, 
Again, in the course of a youth’s reading, 
it is well to examine, illustrate, and ex- 
in; for instance, the uliar expression 
a author may be ain quite ae in 
explaining it by those common occur- 
rences, which cannot but attract the atten- 
tion of even a child. Though a work may 
be clear, the unassisted reason of a child 
may go wrong; he may not be able to 
bring it satisfactorily to his own case: thus, 
is it evidently necessary, for the sake of per- 
spicuity, that the precept be plainly written, 
and that the preceptor illustrate and explain. 
Another requisite is, interest, which is 
supplementary and assisting to the other : 
if a precept is more interesting, it is so 
much the clearer; if there be no interest, 
it is so much the less clear. One way of 
exciting the interest of youth, is to write 
in their style, to enter into their feelings, 
and temporarily act, speak, and think like 
a child; such a person is looked to more 
as a companion having some authority, 
than a cold phlegmatic preceptor. When 
a precept is given simply and without illus- 
tration, it is proper, but it may not be in- 
teresting. oral tales, or interesting anec- 
dotes, after the manner of Mrs. Sherwood, 
are very instructing. There is a work, I 
believe, of this lady’s, illustrating the Church 
Catechism. I read it while very young, 
and it impressed on my mind the right 
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meaning of the catechism : there is nothing 
interesting to the youthful mind in the cate. 
chism alone, but, when united with such 
interesting anecdotes, it becomes pleasant 
and palatable—the moral or religious les- 
son is remembered on account of the beau- 
tiful and interesting tale or narrative with 
which it is combined, and by which 
it is illustrated. The precept is, indeed, 
to the flighty imagination of children, a 
moral medicine; and unless combined 
with something that is relished, is either 
not taken at all, or, when taken, does little 
or no good. The prescribers and exhi- 
biters of this medicine will do well not to 
be above combining it with some pleasant 
and palatable vehicle, so that while the 
youth is pleased with the one, he may be 
improved and instructed by the other; 
and for the preceptor to be above doing 
this, would, in my opinion, be quite as 
ridiculous as for the physician to refuse 
combining medicine, in an urgent case and 
for an obstinate patient, with something that 
may coax or incline him to take it, ‘ 

in, I should urge brevity; that it 
may in fact be “short and sweet,” as the 
common saying faithfully expresses it. Any- 
thing long ceases to be interesting, in the end, 
to the youthful mind, however pleasing it 
might have been in the beginning: even 
pleasure itself, when assiduously followed, 
is one of the greatest of toils. What is 
there in the mind of the child, which ren- 
ders it so needful to attend to this point? 
Simply this—a buoyancy of the animal 
spirits, which allows not of being long kept 
to one object ; a great love of variety, and 
which must come in quick succession ; this 
certainly counteracts attention, and the more 
especially with regard to a dry subject. 
Man can, by the exercise of reason, 
the abstraction of himself from the business 
of the world, fix his attention upon any 
given point; but a child who goes very 
unwillingly to the perusal of a subject, 
profits very little by it—listlessness and inat- 
tention follow—so that if the !esson be read, 
it is only as a matter of course, and pro- 
duces no good, but, on the other hand, 
injury ; for if, time after time, a child be 
thus forced to the perusal of a subject, 
he looks upon it as a toil, and as the 
means of procuring for him a life of 
great uneasiness ; so that the lesson, task, or 
whatever it may be, is laid aside every op- 
portunity, because he thinks it does him no 
good; nay, that it produces absolute evil, 
as being (in his view of the matter) the 
fruitful source of punishment. To draw, 
rather than to drive, is my maxim; to 
teach by love or desire, rather than fear. 
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The propriety of the precept, and the 
season in which it is urged, must also be 
looked into. A precept very proper for 
one youth may not be so suitable for an- 
other, owing to a difference of inclination 
and temperament: the time, too, may be in- 
convenient; as, when he has come off a long 
journey, and is fatigued ; when he is inti- 
mately engaged in other pursuits, providing 
they are proper ; or when that time is laid 
out regularly for another employment, upon 
which it is not well to break in, though a 
mingling of the one with the other is both 
profitable and practicable. 

Again, the precept may be in itself very 
good, but the vehicle containing it may not 
be fitting for the perusal of youth. Doubt- 
less, many books contain precepts worthy of 
attention, but they also contain such ex- 
ceptionable pages, and in such abundance, 
that the tendency of the book is to do evil, 
its chance of doing good very small; I do 
for this reason object to the perusal of 
light works generally, with the exception of 
those already mentioned ; I mean, with re- 
gard to youth only. It is in this way I 
would answer the advocates of theatrical 
amusements, not by denying the good they 
are pleased to say may, and does, result 
from their use, but by avowing that the 
natural tendency to evil abounds so much 
in them, as to make the probability of vice 
as a result very anaall virtue, very little. 
This I say with especial reference to youth. 
Having now pointed out a few general 
requisites to be possessed by all precepts, I 
will enter more particularly into the more 
obvious sources of them: 

First, then, as it regards recorded pre- 
cept, comes the Bible: some parts of it 
merit more particular notice. In placing 
this volume into the hands of a child, some 
direction should be afforded ; a youth who 
is but just commencing these studies can- 
not of himself be supposed to know what 
me are more especially appropriate ; and 
or want of this guidance, not only children, 
but also those of mature age, sometimes 
lose a great deal of time in analyzing a 
quantity of extraneous matter, before they 
can get at what more particularly concerns 
them. It is our object, in the earlier ages, 
to save as much time as possible ; and, as 
soon as may be, to lay a good foundation 
upon which to erect the grand structure : 
to favour this design, the preceptor should 
take the Bible, point out appropriate por- 
tions, those which especially meet the cha- 
racter of the youth, or existing circum- 
stances which impress his mind with the 
necessity for further and sacred authority. 
To one who has been brought to reverence 
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the sacred volume as most unexceptionably 
of divine origin, a passage from it descanted 
on, comes with much more weight than a 
mere spontaneous precept from the in- 
structor: it is sacred, and admits of no 
excuse—no explaining away. Many good 
lessons may be learnt from the books of 
Moses ; he often uses the interesting style 
of narrative or history, which, embellished 
with pleasing facts, renders it peculiarly at- 
tracting to youth. From the narrative of 
events in the family of Jacob, we may teach 
a good lesson or two; in it the evils of 
favouritism are very prominent, and had 
nearly led to the committal of the same 
crime as Cain, and for the same reason as 
led him to commit it; in this, the pre- 
ceptor, whether parent or not, may himself 
learn a lesson. In Joseph may be seen 
the constancy of virtue, even when absent 
from those who were his natural preceptors, 
and the reward of his virtuous conduct: when 
good conduct is displayed, and the reward 
for the same is shewn, the youth learns to 
follow the same course for two reasons; 
the one because it is absolutely right to do 
so, and the other because of the reward ; 
for self-interest pleads, and very power- 
fully too, and though this is a passion not 
strictly correct, we must not entirely discard 
it in promoting education. My opinion is, 
that where any foibles are found in the 
character and actions of a child, it is strictly 
correct to make them a means, if possible, 
of inculcating principles of rectitude. 

There is in the writings of the same great 
legislator the foundation of all law, as given 
by the Almighty on Sinai — the ten com- 
mandments. It is not necessary for me to 
descant on them ; suffice it to say, that 
every child should know them by heart; 
and not only so, but have the real meaning 
and intention of them thoroughly explained, 
as far as is necessary for the love of good, 
and the abhorrence of evil. I think, indeed, 
an examination upon them at the close of 
the day, more or less often, would be highly 
beneficial. The education of children is 
enforced in many places in the writings of 
Moses. In Deuteronomy, chap. vi. verses 
6 and 7, we find,. that the words taught 
should not only exist in the hearts of the 
people of Israel themselves, but they were 
to teach them diligently to their children, 
that obedience might be perpetuated. Here 
is authority for the moral education of 
youth, The birth, education, and course 
of life of the prophet Samuel, is full of that 
which is so well fitted for the instruction of 
the rising generation; although they are 
historical facts, and nothing more, they were 
not placed in the Bible to be looked at as 
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the history of England or France, but that 
the example therein contained might work 
Food in the minds of people of after-ages. 

would then say to every parent or teacher, 
give these parts of the Bible an opportunity 
of doing their office, by pointing them out, 
and enforcing them. The book of Pro- 
verbs contains many a moral lesson, which 
being the result of the experience of one of 
the wisest of men, may very well have our 
respect and obedience : the form of proverb 
is a pithy way of giving us much good 
information in a small s 3 to open it 
more largely to the child might be as well, 
by descanting upon it, and explaining what 
is not clear: a great deal depends on 
the proper understanding of the passage, 
coupled with a consciousness of its fitness 
and justice. 

As, in my first division of the subject, 
I spoke of the example of Christ, its great 
efficacy and infallibility, I shall pass over 
the consideration of the writings of the four 
evangelists, and come directly to those of 
St. Paul. That great man, though generally 
engaged in explaining and enforcing doc- 
trinal points, did not, nevertheless, think his 
pen debased by explaining the civil and 
moral duties, knowing, as every one does, 
that the mere name of Christian, without 
honourable and moral conduct, is worth- 
less : nay, that such a want brings greater 
condemnation than if there was no pro- 
fession. The apostle’s writings need, how- 
ever, the preceptor’s explanations, that they 
may be well understood, for generally, they 
are not so plain and self-evident to the 
child as what is written by others; not that 
what he observes is by any means ob- 
scure, but that, writing as it were to the 
heads and leaders of churches, his phrase- 
7 is not so adapted to the minds of 
children: but, in a greater or Jess degree, the 
other writers are subject to the same neces- 
sity, namely, that of illustration and expla- 
nation. I have seen some kinds of school- 
books comprehending every advantage that 
I refer to, and certainly the passages of 
Scripture in them (for they were Scripture 
lessons) were so arranged as to render them 
the best possible (at least in my idea) for 
the purpose intended; as far as I recollect, 
it was com of chapters, each headed 
by the name of a particular duty, as Justice, 
or, of others headed with the name of a 
certain evil to be avoided, as Lying ; under 
each of these, those are arranged 
which bear expressly upon the subject, 
without foreign intermixture, so as, when 
done, to comprehend all the more forcible 
texts found in the sacred volume connected 
with the subject. In ovr Sunday-schools, 
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these books would be especially useful, as 
drawing the attention of youth towards the 
consideration of those evils in which they 
are most likely to indulge, and to the con- 
templation of wise and virtuous precepts, 
certainly better fitted for their period of 
life. This may suffice for the consideration 
of the Scriptures ; but there are some per- 
sons, who, having taken the Bible for their 
model or foundation, have written little 
volumes purposely for the young, and in 
many instances with eminent success; those 
of Mrs. Sherwood, and the late Miss Taylor, 
are very well calculated to do much good, 
from their interesting and plain style— 
these, and other works full of anecdote and 
lively illustration, are suitable to the mind 
of youth, any thing dull being nauseated 
and disliked. A cold formal precept be- 
comes altered in the hands of such writers ; 
some pleasing additions, bearing on the 
subject, are made so exciting in the mind 
of.the child, the extreme folly of disobe- 
dience, that he blushes for those who dis- 
obey, as well as being led to ready and 
implicit obedience on his own part—here 
again the principle, to draw, not drive, is 
lainly shewn to be of essential service. 
ere are many, very many other writers, 
whose books may with confidence be 
placed in the hands of the young; but the 
requisites I have pointed out in the com- 
mencement of this paper, namely, interest, 
rspicuity, brevity, and propriety, should 
considered by the preceptor, with regard 

to a work, previous to placing it in the 
hands of his young charge. ‘These works 
must be suited to the capacity and incli- 
nation of the youth; age and opportunity 
cannot go for much, as one twice as old as 
another, with the same opportunity, will 
often be not a whit more informed, or have 
a have a greater capacity for the reception 
of instruction: again, the inclination must 
in some measure be studied ; for instance, 
if a youth shews evident delight in the per- 
usal of works of fiction, I would not alto- 
gether counteract, but infuse the requisite 
instruction through that means, as I would 
administer a salutary, though disliked me- 
dicine, by means of its combination with 
any innocent matter of which the patient 
is fond. Some youths are able, from a 
sombre or solid state of mind, to read, and 
with pleasure, those writings that others 
would designate as dull, and dislike for 
that character; now, it is evident that in 
the general scope, the style of writing de- 
sirable and pleasurable to females, is of 
too light a texture for youth of the other 
sex. Any thing marvellous, preternatural, 
ot improbable, that which abounds with 
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mp and de, is very attractive to 
se cdiened female ; the splendour 
of courtly fashions, the emergence of 
low-born individuals by lucky accidents 
into the higher spheres of life, are what 
please the former more than the latter: it 
is this love of vanity and the marvellous, 
that brings so much nonsense from the 
= in the shape of novels: the difference 

ween the sexes with regard to this is 
more evident when they arrive at that pe- 
riod of life when the imagination is para- 
mount, and the reason minor in import- 
ance—during the ages of eighteen to twenty- 
five, generally, I think. With regard to 
works of fiction, I cannot agree with those 
who entirely condemn the perusal of them, 
but certainly their use must be limited and 
regulated. What are the evils said to arise 
from them? that they lead to a vitiated 
taste, producing an almost unconquerable 
desire for the constant perusal of the like 
kind of works, any thing, in fact, marvel- 
lous, or imaginative in any way. This I 
will certainly allow as the result of placing 
the light works of the day indiscriminately 
into the hands of youth: doubtless, there is 
a great deal of nonsense issuing from the 
press, the time occupied in the reading of 
which is quite lost; but it is the duty of 
the preceptor to select those of them which 
are fitting for the reading of youth, those 
which possess the four requisites already 
descanted on: the tale ought to be pro- 
bable, or likely to have occurred in the 
common course of life; it ought, in the bad 
characters displayed in it, to shew the 
odium of vice; not exalting the living 
vehicles of vicious action, into heroes wor- 
thy of praise ; not allowing vice to appear 
to trample on virtue successfully, or with- 
out due retribution; not allowing vicious 
life, and apparent or real happiness, to go 
together: on the other hand, where virtuous 
characters appear, they should be shewn 
with all the advantages opposite to the dis- 
advantages above quoted, with reference 
to vicious actions; as examples of what 
they should be, I refer as a standard to the 
works of Miss Edgeworth, which in do- 
mestic economy are what Miss Marti- 
neau’s are in political economy. If these 
things be attended to, I deny the evil effect 
so much spoken of by those who are pre- 
judiced at even the name or superficial 
view of a work of fiction. I maintain that 
it is the abuse of light works that produces 
our sensitive, fantastic, and senseless novel 
readers, and that it is absolutely right and 
proper to make an use, not an abuse of 
them. Such publications as the above 


cannot but incline to good and deter from 
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evil—more or less, however, according to 
the peculiarities of the reader: those who 
read them for pleasure only, will have the 
mind gradually bent, from viewing wrong 
with complacency; while they, perhaps, 
know not of the existence of the moral les- 
son thus being ingrafied: but those who 
read for improvement will find it. In fine, 
these works are faithful portraits of actual 
life, tending to shew, as the natural conse- 
quences of the evils, the punishments com- 
ing upon the committers of them ; the mind 
is drawn from the mere fiction to the actual 
occurrences portrayed, the evils, and their 
remedies in like cases; here I refer espe- 
cially to Miss Edgeworth’s works : the con- 
clusion of all this I draw thus, that the cir- 
cumspect use of certain works of fiction is 
then right and proper in furthering the mo- 
ral education of youth. 

Those fictious narratives so commonly 
told in nurseries, called ghost stories, or 
other horrible recitals of the same kind, are 
decidedly injurious under all circumstances. 
I know that children in the habit of hearing 
these follies, grow up fearful, and in some 
measure in want of moral courage; they be- 
come more or less superstitious, and lack 
resolution ; a person, however strong in mind 
naturally, cannot wholly divest himself of 
the paralyzing effect of these injurious 
influences inculcated in his youthful days, 
even when he attains mature age. 

Real history is, I think, of service in the 
hands of youth just becoming intelligent ; if 
drawn up by an impartial hand, causes and 
effects may be considered, evils how to 
have been avoided, the horrors resulting 
from certain bad motives of action, and 
the good from wise and virtuous counsels ; 
there is one thing, however, which I rather 
dislike, in the tendency of history, it is the 
unqualified praise bestowed on those who 
have best succeeded in destroying vast 
numbers of the human race, in enslaving 
nations, and stirring up the flames of war 
in the world, which, when once excited, 
jae such abundance of evils, that it 
ails man to describe them; successful war- 
fare is lauded, and the hero raised up as a 
great pattern, and this not always in con- 
junction with justice and right, but, on the 
other hand, with wrong, injustice, and the 
murder of thousands. The perpetrator, or 
the causer of the perpetration of these 
crimes, is coun an hero, and the 
youthful mind pants to be led to some 
such “glorious enterprise” when he shall 
be old enough. 

Tracts and small pamphlets are sometimes 
written so as to suit the minds of children 
exceedingly well; they are generally serious 




































po conjoined with interesting or af- 
ting narrative or anecdote. 

Obituaries, the chronicles of the past, 
are read with advantage, especially by those 
minds which partake of sombre cast. 
Death commands the presence of those 
reflections which nothing else will, when 
there are favourable opportunities for plac- 
ing these im the hands of our charges, I 
think it very advisable to do so. The re- 
currence of the Sabbath generally brings a 
serious feeling with it, which more espe- 
cially tinges the feelings and actions of 
those who have been judiciously brought 
up; on these days, then, especially the 
more serious writings may be laid before 
them, with such advantages as would not 
attend the of them on other days; it 
is, in fact, using the right thing on the right 
occasion. 

Another means of conveying instruction 
through written precept, is by communi- 
cation through letters; the youth being 
absent from his parents and friends, and 
among those who are less connected with 
him, and with whom he may have little or 
no sympathy. Letters are no inconsider- 
able means of inculcating good ; I know 
from experience, that in such cases, the 
arrival of a letter is the arrival of a friend, 
it is esteemed as such ; its contents are pe- 
rused with avidity, and its precepts come 
with double force. [ should then advise 
parents or friends to take each and every 
Opportunity of communicating with the 
absent ; and when they do so, not to make 
their letters the vehicles of a useless and 
unmeaning compound called news : instead 
of this, how many arguments, affectionately 
urged, might be introduced ; for when the 
eye of the natural instructor is absent, the 
youth needs every care and every advice. 

Feb. 13th, 1833. W. Renpte. 

(To be continued.) 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE SPANISH ARMADA, 
(Concluded from page 180.) 


On the 20th of May, the Armada sailed 
from the Tagus, the decks crowded with an 
array of chivalry such as had seldom before 
been mustered, and amidst the shouts of a 
multitude which believed that the doom of 
England was sealed. From the instructions 
of the Spanish commander-in-chief, pre. 
served in the State-paper Office, it appears 
that the fleet was to rendezvous first off 
Cape Finisterre ; but in case of separation 
they were to make for the Groyne. Thence 
they were to stretch for England, the point 
of meeting being ‘the south side of the 
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Scilly Islands ; or, if this should be im. 
practicable, to make Mount’s Bay on the 
coast of Cornwall. Preparations had been 
hastened in Flanders, to facilitate a co-ope- 
ration with the Armada; and a flotilla was 
equipped to receive troops, which were to 
sail for the opposite shore on receiving in- 
telligence that the great fleet had arrived on 
the western coast. To ensure success, a 
squadron of large Portuguese galleasses 
were directed to separate from the Duke of 
—— Sidonia the moment he reached his 
estination, for the purpose of supportin 
the Duke of ne “3 cor 

These arrangements were unexpectedly 
disconcerted. Steering to the northward, 
within a league of Cape Finisterre the fleet 
was attacked by a violent storm, which dis- 
persed the greater ships, sunk some of the 
smaller, and drove others for shelter to the 
neighbouring harbours. It was soon after 
confidently reported in England that the 
whole had been destroyed; and the queen, 
with rather too hasty economy, ordered the 
high-admiral to lay up four of the largest 
vessels. To this he returned the noble an- 
swer, that rather than dismantle them at a 
moment of such danger, he would take 
upon him to disobey his mistress, and keep 
them at his own charges. Howard now 
called a council, in which it was deter- 
mined to sail towards Spain, to complete 
the destruction of the Armada if disabled, 
or to ascertain if it had been refitted and 
was again at sea; but though chase was 
given to fourteen ships, descried between 
Ushant and Scilly, they, as well as the 
great body of the fleet, escaped the English, 
and arrived in a shattered condition at the 
Groyne. Upon this the high-admiral, be- 
coming afraid lest in his absence they might 
reach Plymouth, returned thither with ex- 
pedition ; and, having discovered that all 
was still safe, allowed his men a short pe- 
riod of relaxation on shore. 

It was fortunate he did so return ; for on 
the very day of his arrival, being the 12th 
of July, the Duke de Medina Sidonia once 
more stood out to sea and sailed for Eng- 
land, having been informed by a fisherman 
that Howard had laid up his ships, and 
considered the danger over for that year. 
The Armada had a slow and perilous pas. 
sage through the Bay of Biscay, at times 
becalmed, or involved in thick fogs; but, 
on the 19th of July it entered the British 
Channel, and at sunset was observed off 
the Lizard by Fleming, a Scottish pirate or 
rover, who brought the intelligence to Ply. 
mouth. At the moment this notice was 
given, the captains and commanders were 
engaged in playing bowls on the Hoe; and 









































Sir Francis Drake, it is said, insisted, in 
the true spirit ofa sailor, that the match 
must be played out, as there was ample 
time both to win the game and beat the 
Spaniards. All was now bustle and pre- 
paration, and the wind blowing stiffly in 
from the south-west, the ships were warped 
out,—a difficult task, but performed with 
great activity and skill. The object of the 
Spanish admiral was to make his way 
through the Channel to Calais, there to 
meet the squadron under the Duke of 
Parma. 

It was on the evening of Saturday, the 
20th of July, that the English first descried 
the enemy. The Armada came majesti- 
cally on, the vessels being drawn up ina 
semicircle, which from horn to horn 
covered an extent of seven miles. Their 
appearance, owing to their height and 
bulk, though imposing to an inexperienced 
eye, inspired confidence in Howard, who 
reckoned upon having the advantage in 
tacking, and knew that, from the light build 
and better management of his own ships, 
he could out-manceuvre them. He accord- 
ingly suffered the whole to pass, and 
doubling upon their rear, followed for 
some time without coming to close action. 
The Disdain, a pinnace, commanded by 
Captain Jonas Bradbury, was, in the feudal 
spirit of the times, despatched to carry a 
defiance to the enemy, and commence the 
battle by discharging her ordnance against 
the first antagonist she might approach. 
Immediately after this, the English admiral, 
in his own ship, the Ark Royal, engaged a 
Spanish galleon commanded by Don Al- 
phonso de Leva, into which he poured a 
a well-directed broadside. At the same 
moment Drake in the Revenge, Hawkins 
in the Victory, and Frobisher in the Tri- 
umph, the largest vessel in the English 
fleet, brought to action the galleons which 
were astern under Rear-admiral Juan. de 
Recaldo, a veteran of great courage and 
experience. His abilities, however, were 
unequal to this contest ; and, after an ob- 
stinate resistance, his squadron was dis- 
— one ship burnt, the flag-ship of 

edro de Valdez, leader of the Andalusian 
division, taken by Drake, with 55,000 
ducats aboard (which were immediately 
distributed amongst the sailors,) and the 
rest compelled to seek shelter under the 
main y of the fleet. The Duke de 
Medina Sidonia, however, held on his 
course, throwing out signals, and crowding 
all sail ; whilst Howard, satisfied with the 
advantage, intermitted the cannonade till 
he should be joined by forty vessels 
which had been detained at Plymouth : 
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so ended the first engagement of the 2ist 
of July. 

The orders of the Spanish commander to 
pass Plymouth and join Parma being pe- 
remptory, he held on his course, despatch- 
ing at the same time a pinnace to hasten 
the duke and inform him of the loss already 
received. Hitherto the action had conti- 
nued in a succession of skirmishes, the 
English avoiding a close engagement till 
their enemy should get farther into the 
Channel. Raleigh in the mean while, 
afraid that the principal fight might take 
i without his presence, left his charge 

y land to proper officers, and, with a 
company of nobles and gentlemen in a 
small squadron, joined the fleet on the 
morning of the 23d of July. 

By this time the Armada had advanced 
opposite to Portland, and the battle which 
ensued occupied the whole day. The 
younger and more ardent officers were 
anxious to board the enemy. But Howard 
had resolved upon a contrary course ; and 
the published writings of Raleigh prove 
that he was a principal adviser on this sub- 
ject. He was aware of the superiority 
which would be acquired by the lighter 
and less numerous vessels of the English 
over the unwieldy galleons of the enemy, 
provided the admiral avoided coming to 
close quarters. He had observed that their 
own ships might approach near enough to 
give a broadside in which every shot did 
damage, while it was almost impossible for 
the Spaniards to bring their great ordnance 
to bear. He knew, to use his own words, 
“ that to clap ships together belongs rather 
to a madman than a man of war; that 
there was more belonging to a good ship 
upon the waters than great daring, and a 
great difference between fighting loose or at 
large, where the contest happens to be be- 
tween vessels of great build, heavy ord. 
nance, and a lange force aboard, and ships, 
such as the English were, of lighter make, 
and more sparingly manned.” The tactics 
therefore adopted were wisely suited to the 
comparative powers of the two fleets. 
Howard’s squadron, which consisted of 
nearly 100 ships, kept loose and separate, 
ever asunder but always in motion, and 
taking advantage of the wind to tack when 
they could most annoy the enemy, pouring 
in a broadside and then sheering out of 
range of the Spanish guns, returning before 
the latter had time to reload, and giving 
them another discharge, succeeded by as 
speedy a retreat; so that Sir Henry Wotton 
has compared it to a morris-dance upon 
the waters. 

At first the whole Spanish fleet bore 
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down upon their antagonists, anxious to 
bring them toa close action, which these 
dexterous combatants avoided by separating 
into small divisions. One of them, how- 
ever, consisting of six ships, led by the 
Triumph, Sir Martin Frobisher, and the 
Golden Lion, Sir Thomas Howard, was so 
far disjoined from the rest, that the galle- 
asses, getting advantage of the wind, came 
close abreast and began an engagement, 
which lasted two hours with the most unre- 
mitting obstinacy. At the same time one 
of the English squadrons attacked the divi- 
sion of the Armada stationed to the west- 
ward, and disabled every ship in the line ; 
but before this success could be followed 
up, signals were made for the victors to 
join the Ark Royal, and proceed to the 
assistance of Frobisher and his five mer- 
chantmen, who fought with undiminished 
resolution against a far superior force. 
Orders were given at the same time, that 
not a single shot should be fired before 
coming within musket-range. The Spanish 
admiral, anticipating the intention of How- 
ard, attempted to intercept him by sixteen 
of his best equipped galleons, which 
brought on a sanguinary conflict. The 
invaders fought with resolution ; but their 
ships were sluggish: when they gave a 
broadside, a great part of it, from their 
height above the water, flew over the heads 
of their opponents, and at last they were 
completely broken, and forced to sheer off. 
Frobisher also repulsed the squadron that 
attacked him ; and the battle, which had 
continued from morning, was only broken 
off by night,—a large Venetian ship and 
several transports having been taken by the 
English. 

Next day the Spaniards shewed little 
inclination to renew the action; and bya 
mismanagement, strongly animadverted 
upon by Raleigh, their antagonists had run 
short of ammunition. Howard despatched 
some barks and pinnaces, which soon 
rejoined him with a supply ; but in conse- 
quence of this circumstance operations were 
suspended during the whole of the 24th. 

n the morning of the 25th, the Armada 
being alongside of the Isle of Wight, a 
large Portuguese galleon, which had pro- 
bably been disabled in the fight of the 23d, 
dropped astern, and was, without much 
resistance, taken by Captain Hawkins. 
Three galleasses, indeed, under Alphonso 
de Leva and Tellez Enriquez, attempted a 
rescue, but were themselves severely 
handled, and with difficulty escaped ; 
whilst the remainder, alarmed by the evi- 
dent superiority of their enemy, kept aloof, 
and, the wind falling, their ships lay be- 
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calmed and completely inactive upon the 
waters. It was one great advantage that 
the English vessels, from their light build, 
could be towed near the Spaniards by the 
long boats,—an operation which the huge 
dimensions of the latter rendered impracti- 
cable. The Triumph, Captain Frobisher, 
at this moment, from being the largest in 
the fleet, had fallen to leeward, and a 
breeze springing up, some galleons pre- 
pared to attack her; but before they could 
gain the weather-gage, she was taken in 
tow by a small vessel, and recovered the 
wind, while the White Bear and Elizabeth 
Jonas bore up to her relief in the face of 
a numerous squadron. During the action, 
which now became general, the Spanish 
admiral’s ship, San Martin, had her main- 
mast shot away, and was otherwise so shat- 
tered, that, according to their own account, 
he must have struck, had he not been res- 
cued by his vice-admiral Recaldo and 
Mecia, with whose assistance he renewed 
the fight ; when the English, again in want 
of ammunition, availed themselves of a 
shift of the wind, and bore away out of 
range of shot. 

On the 26th, after the high-admiral had 
conferred the honour of knighthood upon 
Lord Thomas Howard and Lord Edmund 
Sheffield, along with Captains Townsend, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher, he held a council 
of war, in which it was resolved not to 
renew hostilities till the enemy reached the 
Straits of Dover, where the squadron under 
Lord Henry Seymour and Sir Thomas 
Winter waited to intercept them; before 
that time it was hoped ammunition would 
arrive from the neighbouring ports. The 
Spaniards, accordingly, sailing up the 
Channel with a fair breeze from the south- 
west, made an imposing appearance ; and 
as the enemy hung on their rear, occasion- 
ally approaching, and for want of supplies 
only able to keep up a feeble fire, the alarm 
became universal throughout the maritime 
counties. 

It was probably: at this time, when the 
whole continent of Europe was intent on 
the progress of this immense armament, 
and eager for the first news from England, 
that the premature report was carried 
abroad of the complete success of the 
Armada. The news flew from France to 
Rome and Madrid. At Paris the Spanish 
ambassador Mendoza entered the church of 
Notre Dame, flourishing his naked sword 
above his head, and shouting “Victoria !” 
while Cardinal Allen made a great feast at 
Rome, and invited to it all the English, 
Scotch, and Irish Catholics, to commemo- 
rate the captivity of Elizabeth and the 
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entire subjugation of her kingdom. Far 
other events, however, were passing in the 
Channel. As the Spanish fleet proceeded 
in its course, crowds flocked to the beach ; 
and vessels, pinnaces, and small boats, shot 
out from every harbour, eager to share in 
the glory of the battle. With these came 
many volunteers of ancient birth, the Earls 
of Oxford, Northumberland, and Cumber- 
land, Sir Thomas and Sir Robert Cecil, 
sons of Lord Burleigh, Sir Henry Brook, 
Sir Charles Blunt, Sir William Hatton, and 
many others. 

The Armada came to anchor, before 
Calais, on the 27th, and the generalissimo 
despatched an express to the Duke of 
Parma, requesting a re-enforcement of forty 
fly-floats, without which he could not cope 
with the light and active ships of the 
enemy; and urging him to embark his 
army, which, under cover of his fire, might 
effect a landing. Had this message arrived 
a month earlier, as it would have done if 
the Spanish admiral had succeeded in his 
first attempt to reach the coast of England, 
an immediate movement would have taken 

lace, and the consequence might have 
n fatal. But now the duke could not 
obey the orders. His boats, ill constfucted 
at first, and of bad wood, were warped, 
leaky, and not seaworthy ; his provisions 
were nearly exhausted ; his troops weak. 
ened by sickness ; whilst the fleet of Count 
Justin Nassau blockaded Dunkirk and New- 
port, the only harbours from which he could 
put to sea. 

Disappointed of this assistance, Medina 
Sidonia still lay at anchor off Calais, where, 
watched by the English, he stationed his 
larger vessels so skilfully as to render it 
extremely difficult to throw them into con- 
fusion. But a stratagem of Howard de- 
prived him of this advantage. Selecting 
eight of his smallest and least useful craft, 
they were stowed with combustibles ; and 
two experienced officers, Captains Young 
and Prowse, conducted them at midnight 
to within a short distance of the Armada, 
fired the trains, and, taking to their boats, 
left the blazing ships, which drifted straight 
down upon the enemy. The Spaniards 
were seized with terror, and conceiving 
they were of the same construction as one 
employed against them with dreadful effect 
during the siege of Antwerp, cut their 
cables, hoisted sail, and fled in confusion. 
The largest of the galleasses, having lost 
her rudder, was stranded near the town ; 
and after a resolute defence, in which the 
captain and 400 men were slain, she was 
taken by the assailants, the. rest of the ves- 
sels meanwhile escaping in every direction. 
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After the fire-ships exploded, the Spanish 
admiral made a signal for the fleet to re- 
sume their station; his own and a few 
others regained their places; but the greater 
number were so dispersed, that the officers 
could not even see the signals. Some lay 
near Gravelines ; others had run ashore on 
the coast of Flanders; and to complete 
their disasters, the English, gaining the 
weathergage, excluded them from Calais 
Road, and were able, at the same time, to 
intercept any succours from Dunkirk. 
When the next morning broke, they 
renewed the attack on scattered squadrons, 
and were every where successful. Drake, 
Hawkins, Fenton, Raleigh, and soon after- 
wards the high-admiral, the Earl of Cum- 
berland, Lord Henry Seymour, and Sir 
Martin Frobisher, all brought their ships to 
bear, with dreadful effect, on the dispersed 
fragments of this gigantic force. A large 
galleon of Biscay and two ketches were 
sunk ; the Saint Matthew, commanded by 
Diego Piemontelli, in attempting to cover 
the San Philip, which was raked by the 
Rainbow and meet received a broad- 
side from. Peter Banderdue, a Dutchman, 
and immediately surrendered. Another 
vessel of the first class was stranded on the 
coast of Flanders; and the San Philip, 
which had been so vigorously assailed, 
having drifted in a disabled state as far as 
Ostend, was boarded and taken by the ma- 
riners of Flushing. , 

Every hour now increased the fury of the 
attack, and brought new courage to the 
English, who became assured of victory ; 
whilst the Spaniards, having abandoned 
all hope of landing, looked for their only 
safety in flight. This they attempted on 
the 29th, steering southward to the Straits 
of Calais; but the wind shifting to the 
north-west, threatened to drive them on the 
coast of Zealand, where the sands and 
shallows would have proved worse enemies 
than even the warlike subjects of Elizabeth. 
The breeze, however, again suddenly veered 
to south-west, and enabled them to tack 
and regain the open sea. 

At night, the Duke de Medina Sidonia 
called a council; and on considering the 
state of the fleet, the inactivity of the Duke 
of Parma, and the superiority of their anta- 
gonists, who had yet iost only one small 
vessel, and it was unanimously resolved to 
sail round Scotland, and return to Spain by 
the Orkneys and Ireland. 

The Spanish admiral now retreated by 
the north, the hostile squadrons hanging 
upon his rear, sometimes engaging in close 
action, at others — disabled vessels, 
sinking the smaller craft, towing off those 
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driven ashore, and dividing the spoil 
amongst their crews. But just when the 
total destruction of the enemy appeared 
inevitable, the English ships, by a disgrace- 
ful economy in the queen’s ministers, again 
fell short of ammunition, and were obliged 
to abandon the chase. ‘ The opportunity 
was lost,” says Sir William Monson, “not 
through the negligence or backwardness of 
the lord-admiral, but merely through the 
want of providence in those that had the 
charge of furnishing and providing for the 
fleet ; for, at that time dan great advan- 
tage, when they came to examine their 
provisions, they found a general scarcity of 
powder and shot, for want of which they 
were forced to return home.” Scarcely, 
however, had the Spaniards got rid of one 
enemy before they were attacked by ano- 
ther still more irresistible ;—a violent bur- 
ricane, the frequent visitant of these north- 
ern seas, drove them upon the neighbour- 
ing coasts. Many were wrecked on the 
shores of Ireland ; many on the Orkneys, 
the coasts of Argyle, or the Western 
Islands ; whilst a division, driven back into 
the English Channel, fell into the hands of 
the queen’s cruisers, or those of her allies. 
Of 134 ships, only 53 returned to Spain, 
and these so shattered and cut to pieces, 
with crews so worn out with cold, hunger, 
and sickness, that the impression made by 
their appearance was almost as great a cala- 
mity as the defeat. 

Such was the memorable fate of the 
Armada,—a fleet of which the Spaniards 
proudly predicted “that victory must at- 
tend it whithersoever it turned its course, 
and that no English ships would ever dare 
to intercept it.” Its discomfiture was in 
every respect important ; but chiefly so on 
account of the triumph it secured for the 
Protestant faith over the tyranny of the 
Church of Rome. Under God, England, 
and its high-minded queen were at that 
moment the great bulwarks of liberty of 
conscience and liberty of person in Europe. 
To crush these, Philip, the obsequious ser- 
vant of the Papacy, concentrated his utmost 
powers ; assembled armies ; impressed sea- 
men ; put every vessel belonging to him- 
self or his allies into requisition ; exhausted 
his exchequer ; drew upon the private for- 
tunes of his nobles ; and wearied his wisest 
counsellors in devising the best way of 
attack. At last, after three years of inces- 
sant activity, he despatched that prodigious 
armament, which was to sweep his enemies 
from the seas; to reduce Britain to the 
state of a conquered province ; and to esta- 
blish on its ruins the tribunal of the Inqui- 
sition, and the iron fabric of a despotic 
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government. We have seen the issue of 
these schemes: they were defeated by that 
Almighty arm which in an instant can 
bring confusion upon the wisest plans and 
the most formidable preparations of mortal 
ambition. Any one who patiently examines 
the history of this great enterprise,—not in 
the abstract given by popular historians but 
in the more minute details of contemporary 
chroniclers,—will discern many circum- 
stances in which the hand of God, at all 
times overruling the springs of human ac- 
tion, comes out as it were from behind the 
cloudy curiain that conceals him from his 
creatures. The sudden death of the Mar- 
quis of Santa Cruz, whose naval talents 
were of the highest order, after he had been 
nominated to the command, led to the ap- 
pointment of Medina Sidonia, a nobleman 
totally unfitted for such a post ; the circum- 
stance of Philip's original orders being de- 

rted from; the intelligence carried by 

leming the pirate; the insufliciency of 
Parma’s boats and the sickness of his 
army; the calms which paralyzed the 
heavy vessels of the Armada, but gave little 
impediment to the manceuvres of their 
lighter enemies ; the extraordinary changes 
of wind during the battle, and the tremen- 
dous storms which completed their destruc- 
tion,—all were manifestly providential ; 
and amidst the excitement of victory and 
the universal joy with which it was wel- 
comed by the nation, the queen herself and 
her renowned captains were not backward 
to acknowledge the overruling might of 
God, and to ascribe the whole triumph to 
Him alone. A medal was strnck by 
Elizabeth’s orders, with the inscription, 
“ Afflavit Deus, et dissipantur ;” and a 
form of prayer and thanksgiving for the 
occasion appointed to be used throughout 
the kingdom. “ It was,” says Sir William 
Monson, one of the queen’s ablest com- 
manders, * the will of Him that directs all 
men and their actions, that the fleets should 
meet, and the enemy be beaten as they 
were ; that they should be put from their 
anchorage in Calais road whilst the Prince 
of Parma was beleaguered at sea, and their 
navy driven about Scotland and Ireland 
with great hazard and loss; which sheweth 
how God did marvellously defend us 
against their dangerous designs. By this, 
too, we may discern how weak and feeble 
are the schemes of man in respect of the 
Creator of man, and how impartially he 
dealt between the two nations, sometimes 
giving to the one, sometimes to the other, 
the advantage, yet so that He alone super- 
eminently ordered the battle.” — Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library, No. XI. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A MISSIONARY.— 
NO. Hil. 
Tue Vorace. 





“Ocean, thou mighty monster, that hast curl’d 
Like a green serpent, round about this world, 

To musing eye thou art an awful sight, 

When calmly sleeping in the morning light ; 
But when thou risest in thy wrath, as now, 

And fling’st thy folds around some fated prow, 
Crushing the strong-ribb’d bark as ’twere a reed, 
Then, ocean, thou art terrible indeed!” 





Since the principles of navigation have 
been so well understood, a voyage to sea 
has been reckoned a mere excursion of 
pleasure. But is it pleasant to hold on, 
while eating your dinner? to have a bason 
of scalding soup thrown into your lap, per- 
haps into your bosom? to be whirled by the 
rolling of the vessel into a corner of the 
cabin? to be the butt of nautical wit and 
marine humour, while you are vomiting as 
if you had taken six grains of tartar emetic? 
to have a rough droll sailor for your cham- 
ber-maid, and to be told that a rasher of 
fat bacon is the best remedy for sea-sick- 
ness? to be jolted from side to side of your 
berth, and to have salt water soaking both 
your sheets and your bed every time the 
surge of some mighty sea strains the vessel 
from stem to stern? your life in jeopardy 
every hour, and your death, should it hap- 
n, a matter of drollery with the sailors? 
ese, and a thousand other items, will make 
= subscribe to the graphic lines of 
foung,— 
“Ocean, thou dreadful and tumultuous home 
Of dangers at eternal war with man! 
Death's capital, where most he domineers, 
With all his chosen terrors frowning round, 
(Though lately feasted high at Albion’s coast,) 
Wide opening, and loud roaring still for more !” 
Perhaps a mere trip on the smooth surface 
of a summer sea may be considered as 
pleasant, but do those hardy mariners who 
round the rugged promontory of South 
America, or double the Cape of Good 
Hope, view it in this pleasing aspect? Let 
any one read the voyages of Anson, Byron, 
and Cook, and then ask himself if such 
sailing be pastime. Of all sublime exhibi- 
tions, a tempest on the wide ocean, and 
more sO on a narrow sea, is the most ter- 
rible. To see the waves cresting their dar- 
ing summits to the sky, and then to be 
lunged down a horrid chasm between two 
iquid mountains, to be days without regu- 
larly cooked food, and nights without quiet 
rest, to fear that every plunge may swamp 
the vessel, and that every surge may start a 
plank, and let in the gushing ocean. To 
look round over the wild foam, and listen 
to the moan and whistling of the tempest, 
where the heart is not fortified against fear, 
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by faith in the Master of the storm, must 
excite appalling considerations. To perish 
in the solitary waves, unpitied and unseen, 
may try philosophy to the extreme, and 
create in the faith of piety emotions the 
most painful. When that great and good 
man, Whitfield, expressed fearful 
apprehensions of a watery tomb, a friend 
mentioned his surprise that he should fear 
death ; he smartly replied, “I am not 
afraid of death, but 1 don’t like to be 
drowned.” Perhaps no form of dissolution 
is more terrific than this. In the darkness 
of the night to sink to the bottom of the 
deep, and find a coral grave, or be en- 
tombed in the bowels of a shark, is revolt- 
ing to the feelings, and enough to make 
any one join in the nervous prayer of the 
Litany, “ From battle, and murder, and 
sudden death, good Lord, deliver us.” 

From the first “ Recollection,” the reader 
will infer we began with tempestuous wea- 
ther, so our transit across the Atiantic was 
a stormy voyage. The equinoxial gales 
were severe. The ship was leaky, and the 
bed of the Missionary was often wet. The 
reefs were seldom shaken out of the sails, yet 
we had prayer every night in the cabin, 
and preaching or reading a sermon on the 
Lord’s day. One time, indeed, such was 
the irregular conduct of the captain and 
a that the Missionary retired to 

is cabin under the impression that the 
exercise of .devotion would be casting 
pearls before swine. This, however, was 
taken in high dudgeon by the captain, who 
ealled aloud to the cabin-boy, to bring him 
Jenk’s Devotion ; as if the reading a paper 
prayer, in mockery of all holy feeling, could 
atone for levity and intemperance. A 
Christian Missionary at sea is like a spar- 
row upon the house.top; and the company 
with whom he is obliged to associate will 
often extort the wish, 

“Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade.” 

Our cargo was chiefly salt, and the pum 
were kept going night and day, while the 
troubled sea was never at rest. Patient 
—_ in Christ, retirement, prayer, and his 
Bible, were the Missionary’s only resources. 
The night-watches were seasons of anxiety ; 
the winds (rather, the gales) were chiefly 
westerly, so that we made but little head- 
way. Sea-storms are the discipline, to try 
a young Missionary’s faith, patience, and 
courage. The cabin was dark and small, 
and often, through the severity of the wea- 
ther, the dead-lights were closed, so as to 
shut out all glimmering of day, and the 
feeble lustre of a taper was all that illus. 
trated the pages of my Bible. I could, 
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however, read, and that was my consola- 
tion ; writing was next to impossible ; walk- 
ing, or rather staggering on deck, required 
good sea legs, and was sometimes pur- 
chased at the expense of a wet coat and a 
severe fall. A wees — ms — 

iloso to speculate, but the in 
pre aoe can quiet the mind. If God 

with us, it is enough, 

“Here is firm footing, here is solid rock ; 

This can support us—all is sea beside.” 
Sailors often affect to despise danger, but 
this is mere bluster and bravado; during 
the heavy gales, they were as pensive and 
silent as mutes: faith in the Ruler of the 
ocean is the Christian’s only Pharos. The 


captain often spread his chart of the At- 
lantic upon the cabin table: Here (he would 
say to mate) is the ship’s place; and 


then handing it over to the boy, would turn 
to me, “Rough weather, sir.” “Yes,” 
I replied, “but we are in the hands of 
Providence,” “O yes, sir,” he rejoined, 

“ There’s c sweet little cherub that sits up aloft, 

That keeps watch for the life of poor Jack.” 

“ Why, yes, captain ; but I fear you do not 
put yourself under the protection of God’s 
providence—by prayer, humility, and 
faith.” Eyeing me with an arch leer, 
“* Why, as to prayer, we leave that to you 
parsons—every one to his trade: and as to 
swearing, —if a man does his duty, we 
mean no harm: here, cabin. boy, hand 
me a glass of grog; Your health, sir,— 
I have been to Greenland, to the East 
Indies, I have doubled Cape Horn, and I 
never felt my courage fail yet. By the bye, 
sir, I thought, on last Sunday, you bore a 
little hard on us captains, for swearing ; but, 
sir, were you the captain of a vessel, you 
would find it impossible to get the ship’s 
work done without it.” A noise upon 
deek. The mate called out, “ Captain H. 
there’s a strange sail upon the weather 
quarter.” The captain sprang up, taking 
his spy-glass with him. I followed. “She 
looks suspicious, like a snake on the water.” 
After peeping through it some time longer, 
“’Tis a privateer, she is bearing down 
upon us: get ship ready for action; shake 
out the reefs; put her away, helms-man; 
stand by, and clear decks; get the guns 
ready fore and aft, we may have a brush 
with her—she nears us fast.” We had twelve 
nine-pounders, and plenty of small arms. 
“ Here, passengers,” said the captain, “you 
must act as marines; and if we come to 
close quarters, you must pick off their men 
as fast as possible. Mr. » you will 
‘have no objection to aim at a Frenchman’s 
upper story.” “ Captain H——,” said I, 
“I have no objection to assist you in 
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defending the ship, but you must excuse 
me taking a musket,—how can I pray for a 
man, and then shoot him through the head, 
and, perhaps unprepared, send him to his 
final audit? I have seen a book called the 
‘Bible and Sword,’ but the pious anthor 
did not convince me of the lawfulness of 
war : besides, I am commanded to love my 
neighbour as myself, and to do unto others 
as I would they should do unto me; but I 
would not that any man should shoot me 
into the eternal world. Killing a man is a 
serious thing—he may go to his account 
with all his sins upon his head ; my prayer 
is, that the Lord may deliver us in His own 
way ; and, trusting in God, | am persuaded 
there is not a bullet in yon ship that will do 
me any harm.” “Tush,” cried the captain, 
as he turned away from me to give orders, 
‘* you parsons are all mighty humane men, 
but we sailors must go to the scratch; and 
yon privateer will prove a Tartar, no doubt.” 
All now was busile upon deck, so I went 
down into the cabin to pray ; and the more 
I wrestled, the more confident I felt that I 
was under the shield of divine Providence, 
and that God would make a way for our 
escape. ll this time the privateer was 
nearing us; our guns were boused out of 
the ports; strong netting was drawn high up 
the shrouds, to prevent her boarding us ; 
cutlasses and pikes were handed upon 
deck, and matches were lighted. The other 
passengers were to act as marines, and I 
was stationed at one of the great guns; 
every thing looked as though we should 
have warm work, She bore down without 
colours, but seemed to be full of men. We 
now lay too, waiting for her approach ; she 
also took in sail: we were two ships in 
company, and both well armed ; when, after 
gazing at us a few minutes, she put about- 
ship, and dashed away from us in gallant 
style.—Was there no Providence in all this? 
Yes, and there was prayer too; Jehovah, 
who inspires and hears the petitions of his 
servants, over-rules events, to coincide with 
the prayer he inspires. None were more 
thankful than myself for this interposition, 
although I believe we all rejoiced that she 
had sheered off. The captain, however, 
would pursue her; but we might as well 
have hunted a hare, upon the back of an 
elephant; she was soon out of sight, and we 
were left to pursue our voyage. I would 
here remark, that the circumstance of a 
rough passage, on the threshold of a mis- 
sionary undertaking, may have a salutary 
influence, in testing the strength of religious 

rinciple in the breast of a young herald. 

eavy gales, separation from kind and 
tender friends, the wide wave-sweliing 

















ocean, the dim aud uncertain prospect of 
success when you land ; invidious allusions 
to the ministerial character by both captain 
and passengers, and often repulsive rebuffs 
when you mean well, and intend the good 
of those around you—all, all conspire to 
abate the pride of the human heart, and 
are useful trials preparatory to the great 
work ; calling into operation the mingled 
duties of faith, patience, and prayer. We 
had now been nearly six weeks at sea, had 
lost one passenger by death, when one 
calm night, as we were under easy sail, we 
heard the hollow roar of something under 
our lee.bow, which the captain, judging to 
be Sable Island, (a long and dangerous 
bank of sand, fatal for its shipwrecks,) we 
put about-ship, and the next day, toward 
evening, came within sight of the immense 
coast of the New World, bold, majestic, 
and fringed with forests to the water edge. 
A fierce westerly gale, however, having 
set in, we were kept beating off the 
harbour mouth for several days, till, on 
Sunday, we passed the light-house, and 
calmly glided into Halifax harbour. Nearly 
thirty-four years have passed away since 
this interesting period, but I have never 
repented. My love for missions is as warm 
as ever, and in looking back upon the past, 
I can truly say, 
“ Oft has the mystic comfort warm'd my heart, 

That mission love and mission toils impart; 

As I have kneel’d beside the negro’s bed, 

Or preach’d the Cross beneath an humble shed; 

Or, in the silent, green, umbrageous grove, 

Dispens’d the symbols of atoning love. 

Happy and cheer’d, I’ve faced the snowy blast, 

And in my little sled the wild wood pass’d ; 

Or, when a milder planet shed its ray, 

Deep in the shady wood retir’d to pray, 

To read and sing, and meditate unseen, 

Beneath the sugar-maple’s leafy screen.” 


Josuua MarspDEn, 
a 


EUROPE IN THE SPRING oF 1833. 


Except the sailing of a Russian fleet, and 
the march of Russian armies towards Con- 
stantinople, Russia perseveres in her as- 
sumed neutrality, and continues tranquil. 
Yet a menacing attitude is presented to 
Asia, as well as to Europe, by this power, 
which the most shallow politician sees, and 
which all Europe beholds with awe; for 
this formidable power cannot be beheld 
with indifference. The plains of Holland, 
the interior of Germany, the capital of 
France, as well as the mountains of Italy, 
have witnessed the prowess of its armies ; 
and Poland, with the neighbouring states, 
groan to this day beneath its overwhelming 
domination. 
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Sweden and Denmark continue to plod 
on as usual, without affording a note of 
change. 

Prussia, ever upon the alert to obtain 
territory, or extend her sway, by a new 
commercial treaty, signed on the 21st of 
March, at Berlin, has subjected to her in- 
fluence nearly all Germany. Twenty-five 
millions of people are said to be subjected 
to the Prussian customs by the regulations 
contained therein. Leipsic, it is thought, 
will be ruined by this sweeping measure ; 
the ramifications of which embrace almost 
every state, hitherto independent, in Ger- 
many. Thus will Saxony suffer, while her 
neighbour prospers. 

Belgium and Holland continue to growl 
each at each; but rather in the manner of 
mastifis, than of wolves, as heretofore. 

Frankfort, the seat of the German Diet, 
is involved in alarming calamities, Al- 
though an independent, imperial city, pos- 
sessing territory, the excesses of her own 
population have driven her to the necessity 
of admitting an Austrian garrison. Some- 
time back the diet promulgated certain ob- 
noxious decrees, which appear to have 
filled the German states with huge dis. 
content ; and being now assembled in that 
city, either had, or, as was believed, was 
about to publish another decree, which 
would suspend all the chambers for five 
years. This aroused the populace; and 
their energetic action, for the moment, en- 
sured success; but the firmness of the 
military turned the tide of their victory, and 
the arrival of Austrian troops overwhelmed 
them. A conspiracy appears to exist, \ 
which has for its object the formation of a 
republic in the heart of Germany: and the 
students as well as teachers, in the institu- 
tions of Frankfort, and many other places, 
several of whom belong to the first families 
in Germany, have been foremost in this 
affair. The schoolmaster, it seems, is- 
abroad in the German states, as well as in 
England. 

France continues tranquil; her giant 
power overawes the minor states, and her 
pacific assurances fraternize the major 
states with herself; they make common 
cause, and live in She is seriously 
occupied in spreading copies of the Sacred 
Scriptures over all her provinces, and in 
instructing her population. 

Switzerland is for the moment tranquil. 

Spain continues to groan under the mis- 
rule of its authorities: contradictory de- 
crees are issued by that despotic govern- 
ment, and what one proclamation builds 
up, the next pulls down, The Cortes are 
called upon to assemble on the 20th of 
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June next, when an oath of fidelity is to be 
administered, and done, to the 
“Most Serene Infanta Donna Maria 
Elizabeth Louisa, eldest daughter to the 
King, as their hereditary Princess.” In the 
mean time, serious riots have arisen, princi- 
pally among the royalist volunteers, at Sara- 
ae hundred of whom have been 

isarmed in consequence; but tumults 


are frequent in that city and its 
neighbourhocd, and in various parts of 
Spain. 

P we cannot but moan over, as 
over a dear friend who has lost all govern- 
ment of himself. Under the influence of 
two brother madmen, that fine country acts 
the bedlamite to ion; exhibiting 
scenes of anarchy, cruelty, misrule, and 
savage barbarism, such as never were ex- 
ceeded by a civilized nation in any age of 
the world: Defection from the cause of 
the invader, on the part of his fine fleet, 


which he has » seems to menace 
his authority, may lead to his ruin: 
but the position he has taken, and made 


for himself, may yet enable him to 
hold out until further succour arrives, 


upon ‘the eve of prosperity: what frantic 
hand, however, may ) anh the cup of 
joy, ere it yet reaches the lip, who can 
inform us? In God is our hope and trust, 
and in Him may we have the continuance 


to agitators who seek not her good, but her 

things, and excite her to blood, ‘she 
is from age to age their dupe; and so 
soon as one set falls off, she -receives a 
new set with as much naivete as children 
receive toys and rattles ; and whatever sta- 
ture she attains, she acts the child with 
the same simplicity and the same eager. 
ness as while actually in leading-strings. 
We for the , (and may we soon 
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in 
is partially fatal to whole 
families ; we roo will not» again 
poh through that country. In Englaud 
epidemic influenza afflicts its thousands. 
This, or a somewhat similar disease, has 
prevailed in the east of Europe during the 
past months, and seems to have gradually 
travelled west until it has reached us: we 
trust it will soon subside. 
The affairs of the East engross, almost 
exclusively, the attention of Europe. “ At 
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the time of the end shall the king of the 
south push at him,” namely, the king of 
the north. The irruption of the Egyptian 
sovereign, now in progress in the lesser 
Asia, and upon the shores opposite to 
Europe, seems to be the first push at the 
grand sultan’s empire; but help will, in 
all human probability, be afforded him by 
the European power ; and if brought into 
great danger, and even distress, his end 
does not appear at hand. 

How the Egyptian troops have been 
able to march over Asia Minor, even to 
the shores of the Archipelago, and take pos- 
session of Tschesme, Smyrna, &c. &c., is 
matter for serious consideration ; no battle 
having been fought since the fatal affair 
near Koniah, when the grand vizier was 
taken prisoner. Is the grand sultan’s 
force annihilated on the eastern side of the 
sea;of Marmora? Is the defection from 
his goverument so universal throughout the 
lesser Asia, that all the fortresses therein 
open their gates, and welcome Ibrahim to 
the sovereignty? Is the grand sultan’s 
army so crippled, and his means so ex- 
hausted, that he cannot raise a force able 
to meet his formidable invader, even on 
the western shore of Marmora ?— What is 
become of the grand sultan’s fleet? It 
does not appear to have been crippled by 
any action, or disabled by gales, yet the 

ptian fleet, after taking in Rhodes, Scio, 

other islands upon the coast, was safe 
in the bay of Smyrna, where none of his 
ships appeared to o their progress. 

The errival of c ussian fleet, with an 
army, in the waters of Constantinople, and 
the march of Russian troops from the prin- 
cipalities towards that capital, answers all 
these questions; and their continuance 
there speaks volumes. The disaffection of 
his subjects has reduced the d sultan 
to distress; and “ the feet of the bear” are 
ever ready to march south to obtain sway. 
The inscription placed by the imperial 
Catherine over the southern gate of Mos- 
cow— The road to Byzantium”—is not 
obliterated, nor is the idea given up. The 
icy sons of the north yet long to melt their 
frozen ,habiliments beneath the sun of Ro- 
mania. But the time is not yet come: 
the great powers of Europe appear to be 
rallying round their ancient ally, the grand 
sultan, and, weak as he ap to be, the 
jealousy of all will prevent him for the pre- 
sent, in all probability, from becoming a 

rey to any one power. 
; 3reece has not, since the arrival of her 
sovereign, given any decisive note of her 
future character : , however, if it does 
not reign, prevails throughout that kingdom ; 











and progress is making in the education of 
the rising generation. 

Italy, from east to west, and from north 
to south, slumbers; and if her dreams are 
occasionally disquieting, the neighbouring 
powers soon lull her again to rest. Austrian, 
as well as French troops, occupy some of 
her fortresses ; and wherever restlessness 
becomes visible, there they speed, to allay 
the disorder and compel peace. 

Austria, the great christian power of the 
east of Europe, has hitherto preserved that 
high tone of rule which commands obe- 
dience, Whatever disorders arise, within 
her own or amidst the neighbouring states, 
her armies are ever at hand, and prompt to 
strike the decisive blow which the occasion 
commands: and thus is innovation nipt in 
its very bud, and many a deep-laid plot 
overturned at the very moment of its execu- 
tion. A more extensive domain, a more 
numerous and well-disciplined army, and 
a more energetic government, we know not 
in the milder regions of Europe: however, 
symptoms may be poh of change, 
which time may ripen into revolution. 
The Diet of Hungary, which is now sitting, 
after amusing themselves with minor con- 
cerns, have at length taken up, all at once, 
the liberty and the right of conscience ; 
and, after debating the subject, come already 
to the conclusion that the rights of the pro- 
testant subjects of Austria are in point of 
equity equal to the rights of her Roman 
Catholic subjects. They have, in conse. 
quence of this feeling, passed a resolution 
in the Diet to that effect. This was vio- 
lently opposed by the Roman Catholic 
clergy; and on being sent up to the Cham- 
ber of M it was rejected. Dissa- 
tisfied with this rejection, they have again 
sent up the resolution to the Sagutey and 
call for its adoption. 

The Hungarians, as well as other pro- 
vinces of the Austrian dominions, have 
frequently expressed sentiments in unison 
with the above resolution; but the strong 
arm of power put them down, from age to 
age; and probably this will be the result, 
for the moment, of this bold attempt of the 
Hungarians to obtain their just rights. But 

age has arrived, and the Word 
of God will have free course, maugre every 
Opposition ; success will ultimately crown 
their efforts, and they will lave in the liberty 
of the sons of God. 

The prophetic declaration of Jesus, the 
eg of mankind, on his last visit to 
the temple of Jerusalem, previous to his 
being offered up a sacrifice for the sins of 
the world,—“ This gospel of the kingdom 


shall be preached in all the world, for a 
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witness unto all nations ; and then shall the 
end come,” received its twofold accom- 
plishment :—First, in the end or destruc- 
tion of this very temple, with the capital, 
Jerusalem, and the whole estate of Israel ; 
and, secondly, in the destruction of Rome 
pagan, and the establishment of this gospel 
of the kingdom upon the throne of the im- 
perial Caesars in its stead. It will finally 
receive its accomplishment when, after the 
manner of the primitive church, it may be 
declared of the ministers of the gospel dur- 
ing “ the time of the end,” Daniel xi. 40, 
and xii. 4 and 9; “ Yes, verily, their sound 
went into all the earth, and their words unto 
the ends of the earth,” Romans x. 18 ; and 
Colossians i, 23, “ The hope of the gospel, 
which ye have heard, and which was 
— to every creature which is under 
ven.” 

The leading feature of this time of the 
end, which is come even upon us, is the 
preaching of the gospel of the kingdom to 
all the world. For this purpose, Bible 
Societies are every where established or 
establishing, which send forth the written 
word, the glad tidings of salvation, the 
gospel of this kingdom, in the vernacular 
tongue of almost every naiion of the earth : 
and such is the progression of these Bible 
Societies, that we have ground to hope that 
soon the whole earth will declare, “ Now 
hear we every man in our own tongue, 
wherein we were born, the wonderful 
works of God,” Acts ii. Missionary So- 
cieties, also, have arisen and are arising u 
around us, who send out “ bands of men, 
whose hearts God hath touched ;” and 
these, with the word of God in their hands, 
publish this gospel of the kingdom to the 
nations. Great already is their progress, 
“To the north it has been said, give up; 
and to the south, keep not back: bring my 
sons from far, and my daughters from the 
ends of the earth; even every one that is 
galled by my name,” Isaiah xliii. “ How 
beautiful are the feet of them that preach 
the gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings 
of good things!” Romans x. has been re- 
sponded from the frozen, as well as from 
the torrid regions ; barbarians have cast off 
their ferocious turbulence, and, in place of 
savagé wanderings, “sit at the feet of Jesus, 
clothed and in their right mind.” The 
learned have bowed to the wisdom of re- 
velation ; the pharisee has relinquished his 
own fancied merit; and multitudes, out of 
all nations, have, with many tears, cried, 
“ God be merciful to me a sinner !” 

As the gospel of the kingdom is thus 


progressing, so is the kingdom progressing 
also, 

























































The great falling away or apostacy from 
the gospel of the kingdom, foretold 2 Thes- 
salonians ii., took place when the beast re- 
ceived power from the dragon, and another 
beast, having two horns like a lamb, caused 
an image of this beast to be made, and de- 
creed that as many as would not worship 
the image of this beast should be killed, 
Revelation xiii. This image corresponds 
with the feet of the great image seen in 
vision by Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, 
during the captivity of Jacob in that 
country. The head of this image was of 
fine gold, his breast and his arms of silver, 
his belly and his thighs of brass, his legs of 
iron, and his feet part of iron and part of 
clay. Then was seen a stone cut out with- 
out hands, which smote the image upon his 
feet that were of iron and clay, and brake 
them to pieces. Then was the iron, the 
clay, the brass, the silver, and the gold, 
broken to pieces together, and became like 
the chaff of the summer threshing-fioors ; 
and the wind carried them away, that no 
place was found for them: and the stone 
that smote the image became a great moun- 
tain, and filled the whole earth,” Daniel ii. 

The smitings of the stone upon the feet of 
the image have already commenced, and, 
like the preaching of the gospel, are in 
— throughout the kingdom of the 

and his image. These throw light 
into the mass of iniquity and superstition— 
and, blessed be the Lord, life also—and 
thereby are brands ever and anon plucked 
from the burning, and everlastingly saved. 
The light of science, also, attacks this mass 
of corruption, and, exposing its filthiness 
and deformity, holds it up to ridicule and 
contempt ; while infidelity, rampant for 
rule, breaks down by main strength the 
strong-holds of crafty domination, which 
the beast and his image, during these last 
ages, have made their refuge ; and, without 
knowing or even caring what cause they are 
serving, prove them to be the refuges of 


Thus i end coming, yea, even at 
hand—the of the beast and of his 
image, as the end came to rebelliousIsrael 
and pagan Rome. The sound of the 
smiting strokes, like the pealings of the 
woodman’s axe when laid to the roots of 
the trees, echo through the earth, and occa- 
sion huge disquiets; and as the smiting 
stone increases in size, which it daily does, 
heavier and heavier does the stroke fall, 
until the earth, as amidst an earthquake, 
shakes and trembles, and the nations find 
no rest for the soles of their feet. 

Ww. Cotpwe ct. 
King’s Square, April 20, 1833. 
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A Tribute of Sincere Respect to the Memory of 


THE REV. SAMUEL DREW, M.A. 
BY JOSHUA MARSDEN. 





As those we love decay, we die in part, 
String after string is sever’d from the heart; 
Till loosen’d life, at last but breathing clay, 
Without one pang is glad to fall away. 
—_— Thomson. 


Accept this tribute, dear departed Daew! 
From one who lov’d thee with a heart sincere; 
The wounds but lately closed, bleed anew, 
While I embalm thy memory with a tear. 


We shall not quickly see the like of thee, 
A mind so vigorous, recondite, and sage ; 
Flowers are of sudden growth, but such a tree 
Requires, to form its grandeur, half an age. 


Some men are lifted on the stilts of schools, 
And learning’s mantle hides a barren mind; 
But Drew, without the aid of College rules, 
Left all such patch-work intellect behind. 


Nature herself, in no capricious freak, 
Formed him in her own peculiar mould ; 
And genius, that laughs at crabbed Greek, 
Stamped her image ‘ere the mass was cold. 


Mind makes the man, where truth informs the mind, 
‘* Whatever farce the boasting scholar plays;” 

This stamps nobility on peer or hind, 

And man’s true inward dignity displays. 

But, ah! that mind, that star of mind, is set! 

No more to radiate th’ IMPERIAL page; 

We mark th’ eclipsed lustre with regret, 

When such distinguish’d actors leave the stage. 


“ We mourn in Zion,” when such writers fall ; 
And tremble at the counsel of the sky; 

“Yet kiss the rod,” nor ask the Lord of all, 
To clear the wherefore, and illume the why! 


He needs us not to prop His stable throne : 
Men, angels, nature, all on Him depend ; 
In full-orb’d glory Godhead stands alone, 
Ineffable, the Alpha and the End! 


We mourn, but not as hopeless atheists mourn, 
When God recalls the loan he briefly lent; 
And bids his Drew, and others, swift return, 
In Eden’s golden groves to pitch their tent. 


Jehovah lit the lustres we regret, 

To spangle o’er a firmament of gloom ; 
They shone a moment, then serenely set 
Beneath the shadowy eclipse of the tomb. 


He needs us not—men are but mortal dust, 

The iearn’d, the , talented, and wise; 

All human glory is a cob-web trust, 

“They build too low, who build beneath the skies.” 


His earthly temple rises fair and grand, 
Although in dust such master-workmen lie ; 
Fresh Joshuas lead the heaven-directed band, 
When aged Moses gets him up to die. 


Paul, or —— what are they to Him?  [flower: 
Crarke, Watson, Drew, all flesh is grass and 
Man’s wit is like the glow- worm lustre dim, 

A lucid vapour sparkling for an hour. 


Less than a drop, compar’d to yonder sea! 
Less than an atom, to er ems ball! 
Less than a moment, to ity 

Is man to Derry, great Lord of all! 

Ask you, who now shall fill the mighty gap, 
Drew leaves behind, in pulpit and in pen? 


Or, who like him can trace the mental map, 
With such a strength of metaphysic ken. 


Go, blush and hide thy head, assuming man! 

Did God need preachers, lo, the stones would plead! 
Or, ask’d He aid to execute His plan, 

Stars, angels, seraphs, at His bidding, speed! 
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Shall He who built yon mighty arch on high, 
And hung its concave round with living flames, 
On mortal man or angel's aid rely, 

How bright soe’er their wit, or great their names? 


A beauteous rainbow shining through a shower, 
Is ran, in all his pomp and power sublime ; 
Learning, though fair, is but a transient flower— 
Where are the erudite of olden time ? 


Upon a diamond rock His church is built! 
The Rock of ages, man’s eternal Friend ; 
Who for it, on the Cross his life-blood spilt, 
Will find it agents to the chapter end. 


The gates of Hades never shall! prevail, 
Though prophets, seers, apostles, martyrs, die ; 
Another race shal] crowd the Church’s pale, 
And catch the mantle falling from the sky. 


Think you, when men like gifted Drew demise, 
The cause of truth and piety may fail ? 

Can the eternal counsel of the skies 

Need the security of human bail? 


The Spirit's residue is in His hand, 

Wit, wisdom, eloquence, and holy jore ; 

He gives the word, and at His high command, 
Ten thousand publish it on every shore. 


Why then should we deplore the Church's loss, 
The Galilean Pilot rules the helm: 

Though stormy winds may roar and billows toss, 
The ship shall safely reach the heavenly realm. 


Drew, fare thee well, my tried, my honour’d friend; 
We meet again around the jasper throne ; 

Where saints in love a ceaseless Sabbath spend, 
And valedictions are a sound unknown! 


Walsall, April 4, 1833. 
a een 
THE SABBATH MORN. 
BY W. PRESCOTT SPARKS. 


Sweet is the Sabbath morn, when Nature seems 
Cheer’d with serener skies and holier beams, 
When in each flowery dale, and sunny plain, 
Celestial peace and hallow’d silence reign : 

The herds have ceas’d their lowing on the hill, 
Beside the brook the shepherd's pipe is still ; 

The woodman’s axe rings thro’ the grove no more, 
And for awhile the harvest work is o’er; 

The village church sends forth its warning bell, 
And leaves its echo still by stream and dell, 

Old men and youths have left their sports and care, 
And journey, free ofheart, to seek the house of prayer! 
Onward to travel in the heavenly road, 

To lift the soul, and give the day, to God! 


Each bird that warbles on the flowery spray, 
Seems to sing sweeter on this sacred day; 
Each wind that murmurs in the leafy trees, 
Seems like the whisper of a heaven-sent breeze ; 
Each tree that waves its green arms in the air, 
Seems bending downward in its morning prayer! 
And every blessed thing seems doubly blest 

the sunshine of this day of rest! 


But, though in every scene can nature please, 

Yet there are [gee med greager far than these : 
Enter yon fabric on the rising ground, 

And taste the joys which only there are found ; 
There Christians throng with quick and willing feet, 
And on each Sabbath-day in close communion meet, 
To pray, and praise, and hear salvation's word, 

Wit in the dwelling of their much-lov’d Lord. 
There, as each bosom glows with filial love, 
Blessiags unnumber’d from the heaven above, 


. Gently, like dews upon the herb, distil, 





And every heart in rich diffusion fill! 
pe med wearied souls from all their trouble cease, 
sorrowing mourners find the paths of peace, 
And hearts, where sin, with all its legions strove, 
Are made the temples of the heavenly Dove! 
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The loads of care which crush’d the burden’d breasts 
Are there exchanged for hours of sacred rest. 
Breaks the hard heart, and bends the stubborn knee, 
And pride pours forth the tear of meek humility! 
Sweet is the Sabbath-morn!—Oh may I me’er, 
When Christ’s disciples meet, be absent there ; 

But with them all his faithfulness make known, 
His sufferings plead, and all his mercies own ; 

Still looking upward to that bright hill’s crest, 
Where all is love, and every soul is blest : 

Eternal Sabbath and perpetual morn, 

And light and life, that happy land adorr — 

Christ to that land went up, upon the Sabbath-morn ! 


April 8, 1833, 
—_@— 
SONG FOR THE SABBATH EVE. 


BY W. PRESCOTT SPARKS. 


Stow ty beneath the western hills, hath sunk the 
Sabbath sun, 

Oh swiftly thus! oh swiftly thus, life’s waning 
moments run ! 

Gone is another day of grace, its beams will ne'er 


again 
Shine on the place which gave them birth. Has it 
been spent in vain? 


Now, when the silver evening-star hath lit her 
trembling fire, 

We'll strike the chords with louder strains, and 
raise our voices higher, 

We'll praise the Lord of heaven and earth, for ever, 
ever blest. 

Who in the Sabbath of his love ordain’d this day of 
rest ! 


Oh! thou Almighty Lord of All! assist our feeble 
tongues 

To catch the notes which angels raise, and emulate 
their songs, 

While from the ground of every heart united thanks 
we pay 

For = thy mercies, and the rites of this thy sacred 

ay. 


Loud hath the Gospel trumpet blown; may multi- 
tudes around 

Shake off the bonds of sin, and flock together at 
the sound ; 

May saints go on rejoicing in the fulness of thy 


grace, 
And sinners learn to make the Lord their hope and 
righteousness. 


Sweet consolation, oh! impart to each afflicted 


soul, 

Plant holy love in every heart, and now create the 
whole ; 

Whatever heavenly seed is sown in temples here 


below, 
Water it with thy Spirit’s dew, and make it bud and 
grow. 


While tens of thousands bend their course, ah little 
do they know! 

Down the broad road to sin’s wide gate, the gate of 
endless woe, 

Be with us, Lord, for evermore, and grant us all, 
we pray, 

To feel the sunbeans of thy love, which gild the 
narrow way! 


Be thou our Guardian through this vale of vanity 
and strife ; 

ss us safe, conduct us far, to heavenly realms 
of life, 

There with eternal Sabbath blest, we'll praise the 
glorious name 

Of Him that sitteth on the throne, and honour to 
the Lamb! 


s April 3, 1833. 
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STANZAS. 
By the red tning rent and riven, 
And pede one the plain, 


Can the tall extend to om 


— rpg its track, 


No! the tall oak no more can spread 
Its green leaves to the blast, 
Nor can the meteor which hath fled 
Recall its splendour past ! 
Can man, deep sunk by guilty care, 
And crush’d by human ill, 
O, can he triumph o’er despair 
“And find a solace still? 
Yes, He, who for our ransom bled, 
Holds back th’ avenging rod, 
When meek contrition bows her head, 
Repenting, to her God. 
Tho’ dark the sin—tho’ deep the heart 
am... sunk in guilt and pain; 
en pe dogg a balm impart, 
it up again! 


—@———— 


SUMMER NIGHT. 
Tue quiet Summer winds 
Sleep on the flowery hill, 
Or breathe among the trees 
In murmurs low and still. 
In shady forests deep, 
Retired from human sight, 
Sits holy Solitude 
Conversing with the night. 


How sweet thro’ glen and grove 
To roam in thoughtful mood, 
To fly the haunts of man 
And mix with solitude. 
To hear the young bird’s voice 
Borne by an echo dim, 
Preluding to the stars 
Her pensive evening hymn! 


O, in that hour serene, 
The solemn noon of night, 
When thoughtful fancy wings 
Her far and heavenward flight ; 
When slumber o’er the earth 
Her balmy robe hath flung, 
oO! poe the spirit wakes, 
And silence hath a tongue! 


Silence on dusky wing 
Recalls the dim years fled, 
And wakes with holy awe 
Remembrance of the dead. 
And memory wanders back 
On time's unceasing stream, 
To seek some pleasant spot 
To linger and to dream! 


Silence awakens hope, 
That kind consoling light, 
Whose gentle aspect cheers 
The gloom of sorrow’s night. 
Whose often promised joys 
Atone for pleasures fled, 
And dry the bitter tears 
Which memory might have shed! 
Cc. M. 


—__.2————— 
SACRED MELODIES. 


L 
By the waters of Babylon, there we sat down, 
And wept for the fate of our country o’erthrown : 
When we thought upon Salem, our bosoms were 


And Zion's soft harp on the willows we hung. 


For the scoffer who carried us captive “a? 

'd of us mirth, in that sorrowfu) da: 
But how with our heaviness could it savend, 
To sing in a strange land the song of the Lord! 





POETRY. 


II. 


God of thine ancient Israel, 
Stretch forth me hty hand, 

And bring th ple —_ sm 
From the nidean’ 8 la 

Break thou, the proud cquresier’ 's yoke, 
And let thy children come 

With singing and triumphant shouts 
Unto their fathers’ home. 


Beside the captive waters 
We sit with sorrow down, 
And mourn our iron bondage, and 
Our pleasant lands o’erthrown ; 
We think upon thee, Zion, 
And our breasts with griefare wrung; 
Our tuneful harps neglectedly 
Are on the willows hung. 


The wonders of thine arm, to us 
Our fathers oft have io!d, 
Arise, stand up for our defence, 
Thou Mighty One of old, 
Throw wide the two-leaved gates of brass, 
Break down our foes’ defence ; 
And in the strength of Thy right arm, 
O Lord, conduct us hence! 


lil. 


Children of Judah, the might of the Lord 

Hath broken the buckler, the bow, and the sword, 
The proud towers are fallen, the tyrant is slain, 
And the arm of Jehovah hath triumph’d again. 


Where is the great one that mock’d at our grieving, 

Where is the proud one that scoff’d our believing : 

The scourge of the nations, a pale livid form, 

Leaves his crown and his robes to the moth and the 
worm. 


We will go to our palm- trees, and vallies of shade, 
Where we have repos’d and our fathers are laid, 
By the banks of our Jordan again will we stand, 
And strike the bold harp with our libertied hand. 


The trumpet shall sound and the banner shall flow, 
And the song of our hosts shall be heard as we go : 
Let us haste o’er the desart, nor rest on the plain, 
Till we sit in the land of our fathers again. 


Wake, wake thee, O Judah ; ye captives, arise, 
For the clamours of triumph are heard in the skies ; 
The God of your fathers in strength hath arisen, 
And wrought ye release from the bonds of your 
prison. 
——~»—__— 


REFLECTIONS ON MY OWN BEING. 


My being came from Thee! 
My heart’s pulsation, 
Proves a God’s creation ; 

Yet still involv’d in mystery; 

As known alone by Thee! 

I feel my life within me move, 

Yet cannot by my reason prove 
It’s great machinery. 

From out my heart my blood propels, 
And in its circulation, 

It health diffuses, while it tells, 
I'm well by it’s pulsation. 


And yet I cannot of myself have pow’r ; 
For kept by Thee I live from hour to hour, 
ee t ou but touch one string, I’m cut of 


My healthful faculties decay as soon 
As does the withering flow’r. 
Bestowments such as these do give, 
I thank Thee, as from Thee I live; 
*Tis thou who fashionedst m — 
I thank and eye thy holy 
But should’st thou say 


The word, Return : 
We then to clay 
Our bodies turn. 
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Review.— Lives of Eminent Missionaries. 
By John Carne, Esq, 2 Vols. post 8vo, 
Fisher, Son, & Co. London. 1833. 


Curistran Missionaries are a class of 
men entitled, for various reasons, to high 
esteem. The motives which induce them 
to abandon the delights of home, and 
visit barbarous climes, challenge the admi- 
ration of the world. While others explore 
heathen lands for the acquisition of wealth, 
or the gratification of curiosity, their object 
is purely disinterested. “The love of 
Christ constrains them ;” and, in obedience 
to his command, they “go into all the 
earth, to preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.” Theirs is an employment so con- 
trary to the natural inclinations of the 
human mind, that the very name of Mis- 
sionary suggests the idea of a man raised 
above the influence of selfish passions. To 
those, even, who cannot comprehend the 
claims of a Missionary, as such, to extraor- 
dinary admiration, who can see no philan- 
thropy in the diffusion of Christianity, he 
will still appear to merit renown as the 
herald of civilization to untutored savages. 
He must have overlooked altogether an 
important part of the world’s recent his- 
tory, who is not prepared to attribute 
the wide-spread knowledge of the arts of 
cultivated society among heathen nations, 
to the indefatigable, self-denying efforts of 
Christian Missionaries. It is impossible, 
indeed, to calculate the amount of tem- 
ral good which has been, and which will 
be, eflected by their instrumentality —much 
more to estimate the infinitely valuable 
results of their labours, in the rescue of souls 
from everlasting perdition. That men like 
these should have been attacked by the 
censorious, will hereafter be numbered 
among things unaccountable; but it is 
nevertheless true, that their characters have 
been maligned, their motives misrepre- 
sented, their objects derided, and their 
labours Jaughed to scorn. For their own 
sakes, no less than for the edification of 
those who have the grace to appreciate 
their worth, and for the encouragement of 
such as may be moved to imitate their 
example, it was to be desired that their 
eventful histories should be collected and 
recorded by some one sensible enough to 
perceive, and honest enough to avow, their 
merits, , Such a chronicler has appeared in 
the talented and industrious compiler of the 
interesting volumes which lie before us. 

In opening the first, our attention has 
been arrested by the history of Ex1ot, “the 
apostle to the Indians ;” from which, there- 
fore, we will take our illustrations of its 
2D. SERIES, NO. 29.—VOL, III, 
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contents, On leaving Cambridge, where 
he formed a friendship with some of the 
remarkable men of his age, he became the 
assistant of the Rev. Thomas Hooker, who, 
having been ejected from his living, had 
opened a school at Little Baddow, in Essex. 
nder this excellent man’s roof, Eliot added 
to his other acquirements the solid attain- 
ment of personal religion; and, his thoughts 
having been directed to the ministry, he 
made the bold choice of going to America. 
He arrived at Boston in the month of No- 
vember, 1631. In the following year he 
became pastor of some emigrants, who set- 
tled at Roxbury, in the interior. He was 
likewise = rejoined by a young lady, 
to whom he had been betrothed, and with 
whom he was at length united. For many 
years his ministerial labours were confined 
to the church at Roxbury ; but in the mean 
time he was diligently preparing, by the 
— study of the difficult and unenticing 
ndian tongue, for preaching to the abori- 
ginal tribes. He succeeded so far as to 
reduce it to method, and published a gram- 
mar. As a pastor, he was indefatigable 
and affectionate. His charity, like Fletch- 
er’s, knew no bounds, except such as were 
fixed by the prudence and vigilance of his 
wife. His weakness in this respect was so 
notorious, that, one day, the parish trea- 
surer, having paid him his salary, put it 
into a handkerchief, and tied it into as 
many hard knots as he could make, to 
prevent him from giving it away before he 
reached his own house. The object of this 
contrivance, however, was: defeated. On 
his way, he called upon a poor family, and 
told them that he had brought them some 
relief. He then began to untie the knots ; 
but, not succeeding, he gave the handker- 
chief to the woman of the house, saying, 
“* Here, take it: I believe Heaven designs 
it all for you.” It was while doing deeds 
like this, and enjoying the res which 
resulted fromi them, that he received a visit 
from his friend Hooker, who came to lay 
his bones in America. In the course of 
time, five sons and a daughter were born 
to him ; the former of whom, he dedicated 
all to the ministry, These attractions, how- 
ever, were not sufficient to prevent him 
from attempting his long-projected mis- 
sion; and on the 28th of October, 1646, 
he set out with three friends for the nearest 
Indian settlement. Mr. Carne, in allusion 
to the length of time which Eliot saffered 
to elapse between his arrival in America 
and his preaching to the Indians, observes, 
“ He did not rush, like many others, from 
the bosom of comfort and civilization, with 
no aid save a naked enthusiasm.” But, 
2G 
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surely, there were circumstances which 
accounted for his delay ; and the compa- 
rison instituted is uncalled for, and invi- 
dious. One fruit of his long and diligent 
a ag however, was, that, as it is 
tifully phrased, he “approached the 
Indians with his translation of the scrip- 
tures, like a calumet of peace, in his hand.” 
The impressions produced by his instruc- 
tions during this first visit, were, notwith- 
standing the soothsayers had threatened the 
people with death if they listened to him, 
very favourable: as far as Waubon, the 
chief, was concerned, they were never 
effaced. But, says Mr. Carne, “ Eliot 
saw that they must be civilized, ere they 
could become christianized.” The truth of 
this remark is questionable, and it is con- 
tradicted by the very facts of the case by 
which it was su ed. It is contradicted 
also by Mr. Carne himself :—“ Could any 
influence less than a divine one,” he justly 
asks, ‘‘ induce them to yield the love of ra- 
vage, of war, of cruelty?” The first step, at 
all events, was towards Christianity : they 
“begged that they might be educated in 
the Christian faith,” before he had at- 
tempted to teach them any one of the arts 
of civilized society. However, he obtained 
for them a grant of land, on which he 
assisted them to build a town, within which 
they resided under the government of equal 
laws. The very willingness with which the 
savages, to whom regular industry was a 
strange thing, applied themselves to their 
new work, was a proof that some degree of 
christianization had preceded this prelimi- 
nary step towards civilization. e next 
step was to teach the inhabitants of Nona- 
netum, (for that was the name of the town,) 
the women to spin, and the men to cultivate 
the soil. By Eliot’s skilful management, 
they made such rapid advances in “ the 
more excellent way” which he shewed to 
them, that, in less than a year, he ventured 
to set aside their ancient customs in the 
burial of the dead, and to contradict their 
superstitious notions concerning the em- 
oyments of the future state. A sachem, 
Concord, who attended one of his lec- 
tures, was so struck with it, that he went 
home, and of his own accord effected many 
reforms which were by this means sug- 
gested tohim. He created a desire among 
his people to copy the example of Nona- 
es oe by the end of 1647, the laws 
y prohibited intemperance, impu- 
rity, and gambling; threatened aaener 
and adultery with death; enjoined neatness, 
a , industry, and the payment of 


The next point to which Eliot di- 
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rected his attention was a fishing-place near 
the falls of the Merrimack river, where he 
effected the conversion of Passaconway, a 
powerful chief, and his sons. Though it 
was his policy to confine his converts with- 
in walled towns, he never ceased to journey 
into the savage parts of the country, occa- 
sionally revisiting his’ church and family. 
But his path among the Indians was not 
always smooth. Besides the perils from 
tempest and flood, his death was plotted 
by some of the chiefs who were adverse to 
his labours :— 

***They plainly see,’ he says, ‘that religion will 
make a great change among them, and cut them 
off from their former tyranny. This temptation 
much troubled Cutshamoquin, a powerful chief: 
his anger was raised to such a height, that, after 
the lecture, he openly contested with me. When 
he did so carry himself, all the Indians were filled 
with fear, their countenances grew pale, and most 
of them slunk away . a few staid, and their looks 
towards me were chenged,—and I was alone, But 
it pleased God to raise up my spirit, not to passion, 
but to a bold resolution : I told him there was One 
—— with me; that I feared not him, or all the 
sachems in the country; that I was resolved to go on, 
do what they would: and his spirit sunk before me. 
I did not aim at such a matter, but the Lord carried 
me beyond my own thoughts and wont.’”—>p. 30. 

The opposition of the priests, if not so 
violent, was more enduring than that of the 
sachems. Fearing for their influence, that 
crafty order long made use of the common 
belief in the malice of evil spirits, to thwart 
Eliot’s designs. 

Several extraordinary accounts are given ; 
some of which seem to imply a real satanic 
agency. All these hinderances, however, 
‘ the unfruitful works of darkness,” vanish. 
ed before the light of eternal truth; and, 
amid incessant translation into the Indian 
tongue, and incessant preaching and travel- 
ling, Eliot saw the pleasure of the Lord 
prosper in his hands. His labours having 
attracted the attention of the English par- 
liament, he was assisted by contributions 
from his native land, in prosecuting a 
work, the expenses of which he had him- 
self hitherto defrayed. By this means he 
was enabled to enlarge his plans for the 
education of the Indian youth, and for 
instruction in mechanical arts, and, finally, 
to build the town of Naticke. It was now 
that, for the first time, he gathered the 
Indians into a regular Christian church, 
and administered the sacraments, The 
governor of the colony came to inspect his 
labours. According to his own words, it 
“ was one of the happiest journeys he had 
ever made;” and the fame of Eliot's 

ings now began to spread far and 
wide. Indeed, they attracted the notice of 
Cromwell himself; and here Mr. Carne 
indulges in a little quiet mirth at what he 
deems the hypocritical professions of the 
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protector, of feeling a real interest in such a 
work, Eliot, writing to the virtual king, had 
said, in his simplicity, “The design of God 
in these days is double: first, to raise up his 
own kingdom, in the room of the earthly 
powers which he doth cast down; se- 
condly, to make the world subject to be 
ruled in all things by the word of his 
mouth,” Language like this, however sin- 
cere, would have the effect of flattery on 
Cromwell’s mind, while it might possibly 
recall the time when, unambitious, he 
desired only to take refuge in the wilds of 
America, satisfied if he could but secure 
the true enjoyment of his religious rights. 
When the translation of the Bible was com- 
plete, Cromwell had disap below 
the political horizon, and the star of Stuart 
was once more in the ascendant. It was 
too ludicrous a scene to be mentioned se- 
riously even by the anti-republican author of 
these volumes, when the commissioners of 
the united colonies presented to his volatile 
majesty, king Charles the Second, the In- 
dian scriptures. “The colonies of the 
Spanish nation,” they remarked, “ have sent 
home much gold and silver; but we pre. 
sent this, upon a true account, as much 
better than gold, as the souls of men are 
more worth than all the world.” “ It may 
be imagined,” says Mr. Carne, (rarely so 
sarcastic, ) “* how sincerely Charles admired 
this diffusion of truth, in preference to a 
few piles of gold laid at his feet! That 
excellent professor, Oliver,” he continues, 
with a nice discrimination between the king 
and the protector, “would have shed tears 
of joy at the news, and written a touching 
letter on the occasion.” It is a question, 
after all, whether the gaiety of Charles was 
more substantial than the solemnity of 
Cromwell. 

It must have been gratifying to Baxter, 
that a man like Eliot passed from the Bible 
to Ais works, in the labour of translation. 
From Baxter's reply to this intelligence, it 
would seem, that nothing but the difficulty 
of the Indian tongue restrained many in 
England from joining “the apostle” in his 
labours. Eliot, however, became an In- 
dian poet as well as prosaist, and his con- 
verts were anon taught to sing metrical 
versions of the psalms of David. Origi- 
nally, the Indians had no sense of harmony ; 
the being enabled to sing in companies, 
and in various tunes, consequently yielded 
them much delight. 

After having passed fourteen years in 
these various labours, Eliot, on looking 
back, had to mourn as well as to rejoice. 
The opposition of the English, the storm 
and flood, and the backsliding of some of 
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his converts, were drawbacks on his satis- 
faction. A greater disappointment ensued 
in the failure of his efforts in the classical 
education of the native youth, to whom the 
study of Greek and Latin was more irksome 
than that of their guttural gibberish had been 
to him; and they were without his motives 
to perseverance. Considerable labour, as 
well as money, was thrown away in these 
vain attempts to make the folds of the toga 
sit gracefully upon the restless huntsman, 
Most of those with whom the experiment 
succeeded best, died early, “as if,” says 
Mr. Carne, in his occasionally strong way, 
“the languages wore out their hearts,” 
One only lived to graduate at Harvard 
college ; but, when our author endeavours 
to excite a smile at the expense of this 
Indian’s subscription to his academical 
exercises, “ Cheesecaumuk, Senior Sophis- 
ta,” he ought to be reminded, that this 
cacophonous cognomen might easily have 
been matched in the onomatology of Hol- 
land, when the finest scholars were among 
her sons. 

The experiment of Greek and Latin was 
succeeded by that of theology and logic; 
and it was found, that the Indians could 
reason much better than remember. Their 
minute and constant conversance with na- 
tural objects, also, qualified them to appre- 
ciate the simple grandeur of the scrip- 
tures :— 

“* Never,” says Mr. Carne, getting on to a fami- 
liar theme, “never did the impassioned descrip- 
tions of the prophets appear to us so bright or 
terrible, as when we read them in the deserts of 
Syria or Palestine. Were they not inspired there? 
And when the sun fell redly on the hushed sands 
and precipices, or the night was there in all her 
beauty, it is strange how the words of hope, or of 
gloom, with their awful imagery, rose to the me- 
mory, amidst the solitudes of or Sinai! And 
when the Arabs came, as they did sometimes, to 
the walled city, to listen to the Missionary, he art- 
fully chose the bold and figurative style ef scripture, 
in which to clothe his message, and spoke of sin 
like the blast in the desert, withering as it passed ; 
and that the love of Christ was like the ‘shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land,’ or the shelter of 
the palm beside the lonely fountain; the men’s 
attention was instantly riveted, and their eyes 
kindled, as images se dear and familiar were 
brought home to them.”—pp, 49, 50. 


This is undoubtedly the case ; and hence, 
in our large and level towns, discourses are 
ill understood, or not ey ga the 
commonalty, unless they be illust by 
references to objects with which they are 
familiar, or, at least, to which they are not 
strangers. The Oriental style, the mecha- 
nical townsman despises as bombast; just 
as the Arab would declare an illustration 
from the steam-engine incomprehensible. 

The sons of Eliot all arnved to man’s 
estate ; his daughter also became a woman. 
Three of the former lived to enter the minis- 









































































try, and then died; the fourth, a youth of 
i 7 _ mental 
: lier ; ' 
Benjamin, alone was left; and Soa 
having a few times accompanied his father 
in his wanderings, died also. “ He was 
the child of my right hand,” said Eliot; 
* as a'son with his father, so he served with 
me in the gospel.” But the griefs of this 
apostle were not to be limited by his own 
threshhold. 
“* Hundreds there were, and thousands, who, by 
a better life and conversation, gave certain proof 
that they were no longer cruel revengeful tyrants 
ah py 
© ag man, was a mighty and a beantiful bg nd 
Several persons now came to his assist- 
ance ; for the field was grown too wide, 
and the vegetation too copious, for his 
single care. Nor did he seek to extend 
his moral conquests further. ‘‘ Ambition 
never entered his mind.” “There is not,” 
says his biographer, “‘a single expression, 
even in his most unguarded letters, that 
ever alludes to self with the faintest com- 
placency or pleasure.” He had been 
nearly thirty years engaged in this heroic 
work, was nearly seventy years old, and 
had been the means of creating more than 
twelve well-ordered Indian towns, when 
the war between the colonists of New 
and Philip, the celebrated chief, 
threw a cloud over all his prospects. The 
aged Missionary first addressed his persua- 
sions to to his own countrymen, and 
afte to the enraged Indian ; but in 
- case withou a He saw on one 
ea y many 3; on 
the papa le ambition, an ane 
love of glory; but the chief source of his 
sorrow was, that the torch of discord was 
lighted by one of his own converts. We 
cannot enter into the particulars of this 
bloody and cruel war: Mr. Carne’s gra- 
phic pen revels in the description. Suffice 
it to say, that the labours of Eliot’s life 
i in the struggle :—of twelve towns, 
four only were undestroyed. 
“ At the’ of seventy-two,” says Mr. Carne, 
affectingly, “it is sweet to sit in the shadow of the 


tree that we have planted, to listen to familiar 
sounds; to see the sun go down on our labours; 


again to the 
in eternity; and he was content to do so. rly 
and cheerfully as in the days of his youth, with his 
his leathern about 
his loins, he left the blackened homes of his set- 
tlements, and journeyed to the ‘howling wilder- 
ness,’ if he might but gain new converts to God. 
It is not easy to regard this man without admira- 
tion. It was not with him as in days past, when 
public Totten at home and abroad followed every 
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branded him now as insidious, traitorous, a lover 
of himself more than of his country; and for the 
first time in his life, the iron entered into his soul.” 


—p. 75. 

His zeal and perseverance were at length 
rewarded. His successes were rapid, 
though not so great as before the war; and 
probably this kindling anew of the dying 
embers of religion in the spirit of the In- 
dian, made Eliot’s last days more happy 
than if a continued prosperity had been 
his lot. He now spent more time at Rox- 
bury ; when, by and bye, being eighty- 
two years old, he was called to witness the 
death of his wife. The assiduities of others 
ill supplied the place of the love of his 
early years. He preached his last sermon— 
he paid his last visit to the Indians—he 
returned finally to Roxbury. The ruling 
passion was strong to the last. While able 
to speak, he was engaged in instructing a 
young Indian, ignorant and dark. His 
mind was still strong and unclouded. He 
died at the age of ninety. Among his last 
words (and Baxter took up the strain on 
his death-bed) were these :—‘“I have lost 
every thing; my understanding leaves me, 
my memory fails me, my utterance fails 
me; but my charity holds out still.” In 
this was the scripture fulfilled,—“ Charity 
NEVER faileth.” 

Turn we from this splendid picture of 
the Christian’s death-bed to a scene alike, 
yet different. In his second volume, Mr. 
Carne records the lives of several mission- 
aries, none of whom deserved the notice of 
his pen more richly than Anne Jupson. 
She was a noble woman—all a woman! 
The points of contrast and comparison, be- 
tween her case and that on which we have 
been dwelling, are worth noticing. She 
went from the country of the savage Indian 
to a civilized people—Eliot from a civil- 
ized people, to the savage Indian. But she, 
like him, had to contend with the difficul- 
ties of a tongue which was sufficient to 
deter the most persevering student. His ca- 
reer was long,—her’s brief; nor, in her short 
course of unexampled effort, had she, like 
him, the sweet contrasts of kindred society, 
to compensate for solitude amid strangers. 
While S too, was the father of an adult 
family, the affections of a mother, in her 
breast, were blighted as soon as they had 
burst the bud. They were gloriously alike 
in the whole-heartedness of their devotion 
to the same cause, though in different he- 
a oa are more gloriously alike 
in their eternal destiny. 

We have dwelt so long in contemplation 
of “the burning and shining light” of the 
west, that our glance at this “ star of the 
east” must be, like its own mild radiance, 
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brief. But some specimen of the contents 
of the second of these volumes seems to be 
demanded. If our admiration is strongly 
excited to behold our fellow-men (what 
things were gain to them, those counting 
loss for Christ) cheerfully separate them- 
selves from the haunts of boyhood, the 
ardent friendships of youth, and the riveted 
attachments of mature age, that they may 
communicate the glad tidings of salvation 
to the Christless heathen; what must be 
our feelings, when heroic woman, reared 
with greater fondness, and therefore bound 
by subtler and more tender ties, rises from 
the lap of ease, rushes from the bosom of 
affection, and, armed like Minerva, but 
“in panoply complete of heavenly tem- 
per,” sets forth upon the same glorious, but 
to her unwonted enterprise? Such is the 
wondrous spectacle which Mr. Carne pre- 
sents tous. Angels, admire the scene! 

Anne Hasseltine Judson was a native of 
America. She was educated in the same 
school with Harriet Newell. Her love of 
books was only exceeded by her love 
of travel. Her mother used to say, “1 
hope, my daughter, you will one day be 
satisfied with rambling.” She had a strong 
natural tendency to gaiety; but, at the age 
of fifteen, this was subdued by religion. 
When twenty, she became acquainted with 
Mr. Judson, who, having graduated at 
Brown University, was on a tour through 
the States. Once a deist, he not only be- 
came a Christian, but desired to become 
a Missionary, The American Board 
appointed him to establish a mission in 
the Burman empire; and he made Miss 
Hasseltine an offer of marriage. No female 
had ever yet left America as a Missionary ; 
no one favoured such a project. Her 
friends held out to her prospects of tem- 
poral advantage in her own country: for 
her person she was handsome, her intellect 
fine, and her conversation lively. Far dif- 
ferently did she reason. “TI am fully satis- 
fied,” she said, “ that difficulties and trials 
are more conducive than ease and pros. 
perity, to promote a growth in religion, 
and cherish an habitual sense of depend- 
ence on God.” On this principle she de- 
cided in favour of expatriation and a life of 
self-denial. She was united to Mr. Judson 
in February, 1812; and the same month 
they sailed for Calcutta. Her pious reso- 
lution, though it over-ruled, could not sup- 
ome natural feeling: “ S¢ill my heart 

leeds,” she wrote, when preparing to 
embark. 

At that time, the government of Calcutta, 
which has now witnessed the death of seve- 
ral of its bishops, was resolutely opposed to 
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Missions, and the lonely couple had not 
been many days in Asia, before they were 
ordered to return to America. This precept 
they ventured to disregard ; but, in a few 
months, there came a peremptory decree 
for their immediate embarkation for Eng- 
land, This also they contrived to evade ; 
and, sailing in a small brig to Madras, they 
were landed on the Isle of France. Here 
Mrs. Judson heard of the death of her 
amiable schoolfellow already mentioned, 
and visited her grave. ‘No marble mo- 
nument,” she says affectingly, “to speak 
her worth : no common grave-stone, to tell 
the mger, ‘ Here lies one who, for 
the eal Christ, left the bosom of her 
friends, and found an early grave in a land 
of strangers,’” little deeming how soon the 
same words would be applicable to herself. 
They departed for Rangoon, the chief port 
of the Burman empire, where they were 
received by Mrs. Carey, the Doctor being 
in Ava. They immediately commenced 
the study of the language, to which Mr. 
Judson applied himself unintermittingly ; 
she, as household duties would allow. The 
natural consequence she thus describes : 
“T can talk and understand others better 
than he, though he knows more about the 
nature and construction of the language. 
I am frequently obliged to speak Burman 
all day.” The birth of a son was another 
hinderance to her studies; but not for long. 
He died. ‘Those who have never lost a 
first-born,” she remarks, “* cannot know 
my pain :” nor need it, we may add, be 
imperfectly described to those who have. 
But why, in reference to this painful event, 
has Mr. Carne put into the mouth of the 
bereaved mother, those exquisite lines of 
Mt. Wesley’s sister, Mrs. Wright? They 
are decidedly out of place. ie poetess 
was apostrophizing a dying child, not a 
dead one. And then, as to the concluding 
prayer, 
** When deadly damps impending now, 

Shall hover round thy destined brow, 

Diffusive may their influence be, 

And with the d/ossom blast the tree :” 
it could not be attributed to Mrs. Judson, 
She did not breathe any sentiment of im- 
patience, but, on the ‘contrary, as her his- 
torian relates, “strove to animate her hus- 
band’s mind.” And what was the occasion 
of the lines in question? Mrs, Wright, a 
woman of the finest mind and the tenderest 
affections, was chained to “a body. of 
death,” to a man without intellect, insen- 
sible, altogether brutish, But the impre- 
cation which, in her lips, had this palliation, 
is altogether out of place in Mrs. Judson’s, 
who (to give her husband the highest pos- 
sible praise) was united to a man’ of con- 
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genial spirit, and had, besides, an object in 
view which, even more than a wife’s affec- 
tion, bound her to life. It is highly cre- 
ditable to Mr. Carne’s taste to have inserted 
these lines in his volume ; but, as it strikes 
us, they are injudiciously placed. “Oh may 
it not be in vain that God has done it!” 
was Mrs. Judson’s fine expression, instead of 
Praying for the “blasting ” of “ the tree.” 

infant was buried in the garden 
amid a group of mango-trees, at sun-set ! 
They mourned him for a fortnight, and 
then resumed their studies of the Burman, 
which had already occupied them three 
years. Of the difficulties of this novel 
study, Mrs. Judson has enabled us to form 
some notion :— 

“We find the letters and words all totally des- 
titute of the least resemblance to any other lan- 
gues and the words not divided or distinguished, 

t run together in one continuous line, a sentence 
or seeming to the eye but one long word: 
when, of clear characters on paper, we find 

obscure 


scratches on dried palm-leaves, strung 
together, and called a book.” —p. 294. 

“ Dr. Carey,” says Mrs. Judson, “ once 
told me, that, after he had been some years 
in Bengal, and thought he was doing very 
well in conversing and preaching with the 
natives, they (as he was afterwards con- 
vinced) knew not what he was about.” 
We should not, therefore, be too precipi- 
tate in the expectation of fruit. “One of 
the hardest lessons to the Missionary,” says 
Mr. Carne, “is cheerfully to acquiesce in 
not being conspicuously useful.” 

Mr. Judson’s application to the study of 
the language, in which he had completed a 
Summary of the Christian Religion, by 
injuring his health, afforded a further op- 
portunity for displaying the Christian hero- 
ism of his invaluable wife. In a letter, she 
thus writes :— 

“*Mr. Judson’s illness is gradually increasing : 
Iread to him in Burman, and in way he is 
enabled to continue his studies. But, at present, 
the state of his nerves is such, that he cannot even 
bear me to read. And now, my dear parents, I 
think I hear you say, Is it not best entirely to 
abandon your object, and come home to America, 
and settle down in peace and quiet? No! my heart 
is fixed: and I will relinquish this sion only 
with my life. The sun of another holy Sabbath has 
arisen upon us, and, though no chiming of bells 
has called us to the house of God, yet we, two in 
number, have bowed the knee to our Father in 


heaven, and commemorated the dying love of our 
Saviour.’” | 


After this, the success of their labours in 
study and translation, the gift of a printing 
apparatus from Serampore, (which enabled 
them to execute the first printing done in 
Burmah,) the awakened attention of the 
Burmans to the objects of their mission, 
and the polite assiduities of the wife of the 
viceroy of Rangoon, tended to mitigate 
the other depressing circumstances of their 
situation. 





Mr. Judson having returned from a jour- 
ney to Arracan for the benefit of his health, 
they determined to make a public attempt 
to convert the natives to Christianity, though 
it was well known that a renunciation of the 
established religion would be punished 
with death. Accordingly, they opened a 
chapel: the congregation consisted of fif- 
teen. ‘It is raised,” says Mrs. Judson, 
describing their chapel, or zayat, as it is 
called in the language of the country, 
“ four feet from the ground, and is divided 
into three parts : 

“The first division is laid entirely open to the 
road; it is made of bamboo and thatch, and is the 
place where Mr. Judson sits all the day long, and 


says to the passers-by ‘Ho! every one that thirst- 
eth,’ &.”—p. 298. 

How beautifully primitive! “The Bur- 

mans,” continues Mrs. Judson, describing 
their mode of acquiring knowledge, 
“are truly systematic in their elementary in- 
structions, and a scholar is not considered qualified 
to read without spelling, until he has a perfect 
knowledge of all the various combinations of let- 
ters.”—p. 298. 

Hitherto, they had made no converts. 
At length, a conversion was effected, fol- 
lowed, soon after, by several; and the new 
converts were baptized in the river. But 
Moung-sha-gong, the first convert, back- 
slided ; and, as the real object of the mis- 
sion had now become known to the vice- 
roy, Messrs. Judson and Colman set out to 
Ava, to propitiate the emperor. They were 
in his court, and he approaching : 

“* Every head, excepting ours,” says Mr. Judson, 
‘was now in the dust. We remained kneeling, our 
hands folded, and our eyes fixed on the monarch. 
When he drew near, we caught his attention. He 
stopped y, and turned towards us. ‘ Who are 
these?’ ‘ The teachers, great king,’ I replied. ‘What, 
you speak Burman— the priests that I heard of last 
night? When did you arrive? Are you teachers 
of religion? Are you like the Portuguese priests? 
Are you married? Why do you dress so?” 

“*These, and some other similar questions, we 
answered, when he cqonenes to be pleased with us, 
and sat down on an elevated seat, his hand resting 
on the hilt of his sword, and his eyes intensely fixed 
on us.”—p. 302. : c - 

The Missionaries presented their petition, 
with a copy of the Bible, in six volumes, 
covered with gold leaf, in the Burman style. 
They were reyected—Moung-yah, who had 
“‘ crawled forward” to present the petition, 
and alse to attract the imperial attention to 
the Bible, returned with this answer: “ In 
regard to the objects of your petition, his 
Majesty gives no order: in regard to your 
sacred books, his Majesty has no use for 
them; take them away.” e Missionaries, 
finding themselves so lightly esteemed, re- 
solved to quit the empire ; but, the native 
disciples striving to convince them that the 
cause was not quite desperate, Mr. and 
Mrs, Judson were uaded to remain 
behind, while their companions proceeded 
to Bengal. The consequence was, that 
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Moung-sha-gong was restored, and other 
converts made. 

Mrs. Judson’s health requiring change of 
climate, she sailed for England ; when in 
London, she took up her abode in the 
house of the late Mr. Butterworth, M. P.; 
from thence she went to Cheltenham, and 
afterwards to Scotland. Mr. Carne 

“Well r bers the interest created by her 
appearance and conversation, in the circles 
where she visited: the manners and scenery of 
Burmah, the troubles of the way, the hopes and 
fears, were described simply and vividly.”—p. 305. 

At length she returned to Rangoon, tak- 
ing America in her way. 

“*T had never,’ she writes, ‘fully counted the 
cost of a visit to my native country and beloved 
relatives. From the day of my arrival, all peace 
and quiet were banished from my mind; and for 
the first four days and nights, I never closed my 
eyes to sleep! The scene which ensued at my 
father’s brought my feelings to a crisis; nature 
was quite exhausted, and I began to fear would 
sink. The house was thronged with visitors from 
day to day; and I was kept in a state of constant 
excitement, by daily meeting with my old friends 
and acquaintances.”—p. 306. 

This was too exciting: “ I have always 
found,” she says, “ that full employment 
of time, and much retirement from com- 
pany of every description, is the grand 
secret of living near to God.” In one 
respect, her visit to her native country dis- 
appointed her :— 

‘*My heart sickens at the apathy relative to the 
subject of missions. Where are our youth, who, 
fired with the love of Christ, can consent to leave 
their comforts and their homes for a few years, for 
a foreign land? Where ‘are our fathers, who are 
willing to exert their dying energies, in building 
up the walls of ‘the city of God’ in the desert ?”— 
p. 306. 

A young female Missionary was entitled 
to make this indignant appeal. 

At length, she took leave of her country : 
“ She felt,” says her biographer, “that the 
parting was to be a final one. 

“This feeling may by some be deemed super- 
stitious, but the more devout will justly consider it 
asthe kind intimation of Providence, to arm the 
spirit for coming sorrow, or to guide it onwards to 
success.”—p 307. 


When the literary world abounds with 
those who are ready to affirm, that nothing 
can be seen but what is visible, nothing 
heard but what is audible, nothing felt but 
what is tangible, it is refreshing to find one 
who has not unsuccessfully advanced his 
claim to be admitted among the literati, 
stemming thetide of moral materialism, and 
asserting the intercourse between the spirits 
of living men and the spiritual world. 

But we must not dwell. Though Moung- 
sha-gong was prosecuted, and obliged to 
fly, other converts were added ; and Mr. 
Judson, who had had an interview with 
the emperor more favourable than the 
first, had finished the New Testament in 
Burmah. When Mrs. Judson returned, 
she accompanied her husband to Ava, to 
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see the queen, who had expressed a wish 
to be acquainted with her. Mr. Carne 
describes the river voyage. It was highly 
picturesque, and presented a succession of 
scenery, equally rich and varied, He over- 
estimates, however, the gratification of his 
heroine, on account of temporal distinc- 
tions, when he represents that the “con- 
suming delays, the baffled zeal, and the 
patient toil of so many years at Rangoon,” 
were ——— by the a the 
caresses of a pagan queen, ad she cal- 
culated thus, it would have proved but a 
hollow source of satisfaction: for, scarcely 
had they arrived at the seat of the emperor, 
when that war broke out, which was the 
cause of all her subsequent sufferings, and 
of her death. Foreigners were now re- 
garded with suspicion, and their arrest was 
ordered: Mrs. Judson was left alone, 
Mr. Judson and all the white foreigners 
were confined in the death-prison, with 
three pair of iron fetters on each, and fast- 
ened to a long pole to prevent their 
moving. By incredible daring and exer- 
tion, Mrs. Judson managed, in some de- 
gree, to propitiate the tyrannical oppressors 
of her husband, so far, at least, as occa- 
sionally to administer to his comfort and 
necessities. While he was under arrest, 
her second child was born. Ten months 
after this, Mr. Judson and the other whites 
were thrust into the inner prison, with five 
pair of fetters each. She went to the 
audience room of the governor, when (be- 
hold the effect of genuine affection on the 
stern minister of a sterner tyrant!) the old 
man’s heart being melted at her appeal, 
he wept like a child, and said, “Three 
times I have received intimation from the 
queen’s brother to assassinate all the pri- 
soners privately: but I would not do it. 
Though I execute all the others, I will 
never execute your husband.” Life from 
the dead! she had feared that the inner 
prison, and the five pair of fetters, were but 
too certain preludes of destruction. The 
prisoners were removed into the interior of 
the country, chained two and two, like the 
Polish exiles to Siberia, and driven by 
slaves, freemen in comparison of them, 
Mrs. Judson set out in pursuit. of them. 
Poor pilgrim! The heat and dust, the 
violent motion of the cart, combined with 
her grief and anxiety, made her almost 
distracted. The wheels of the cart were a 
simple round thick plank, with a hole in the 
middle, throtgh which a pole, which sup- 

rted the vehicle, was thrust. In this carriage 
she had to hold her infant Maria all the way 
from Ava, and, when she alighted, had to 
walk four miles to the jail. It was worse 
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than jails in general, having no roof. 
She procured a miserable lodging two 
miles from the miserable jail. It was one 
small room, half full of grain; and in this 
filthy, confined, and unfurnished place, 
this delicate lady, with her tender infant, 
passed six months of wretchedness. 
“ Here,” says she, “my sufferings com- 
menced ;” all before was nothing to this. 

“TI was all day long,” she continues, “ going 
backwards and forwards to the prison with Maria 
in my arms: my miserable food, and more miser- 
able lodgings, brought on one of the diseases of 
the country: I could scarcely walk, to see my hus- 
band. My strength seemed at last entirely ex- 
hausted; I crawled on to the mat in the little 
room, to which I was confined for more than two 
months. If I ever felt the value and efficacy of 
prayer, I did at this time. I could not rise from 
my mat, I could make no efforts to succour my 
husband.”—p. 318, 319. 

The hour of deliverance at last came. “Mrs. 
Judson was the author,” says an English 
merchant, a fellow-prisoner of her husband, 
“ of those eloquent and forcible appeals to 
the government, which prepared them by 
degrees for submission to terms of peace, 
never expected’ by any who knew the 
hauteur and inflexible pride of the Burman 
court.” But in vain did she succeed—in 
vain did the British officers congratulate 
her—in vain did the English general, Sir 
Archibald Campbell, entertain her and her 
husband at his table—in vain cid her Maria 
survive the storms amid which she had 
been born and was reared. They removed, 
indeed, to Amherst ; and when Mr. Judson 
went thence with the embassy to Ava, they 
parted with cheerful hearts ; but the trials 
she had endured had sapped her excellent 
constitution. Those frequent journeys to 
the roofless jail, and those comfortless 
nights in the wretched granary, on a hard 
mat—these, with the consuming solicitude 
attendant on her path, had done their deadly 
work. 

“ Early in the month of October, she was seized 
with a dangerous illness; from the first, she felt 
she could not recover. During many days the 
struggle lasted, and, at its close, the reason wan- 
dered at times; yet the heart was still true. When 
unconscious of any other object, she would still call 
Maria to her; io on her intensely; charge the 
servants to be d, and indulge her in eve 
thing, till the father should return. Then, a gus 
of feeling and memory came again—‘ My husband 
is long in coming,’ she said, ‘the new Missionaries 
are long in coming. I must die alone, and leave 
my little one ; but, as it is the will of God, I ac- 

uiesce in his will. I am not afraid of death. 

‘ell him the disease was most violent, and I 
could not write. Tell him how I suffered and 
died.’ In the evening, with one exclamation of 
distress in the Burman language—she ceased to 
breathe.” —p. 324. 

Mr. Judson returned to a home, of 
which one orphan daughter was the only 
occupant. A few months; and she also, 
when she had just begun to lisp her father’s 
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name, was laid in the grave of her mother. 
“Together they rest,” says the deserted 
Missionary, “ under the hope tree, at the 
head of the tomb.” Thus ends “ this 
bright episode of female heroism,” as 
Mr. Carne justly entitles the affecting 
story ; and we cordially join him in affirm- 
ing the title of this noble woman’s me- 
mory to some special monument of public 
esteem. 

We have now afforded our readers a 
specimen of each of these deeply interest- 
ing and affecting volumes. Many fictions, 
and many narratives of real events, have 
we met with in the course of our critical 
career, which have made us forget the 
austere character of our vocation. But, 
whether fact or fable, never have we read 
a book which more completely transported 
us, and made us lose our personal identity, 
in the imagination that we were actual 
spectators of the vivid scenes described. 

0 all the interest of the most enchanting 
history of eyime adventure, these vo- 
lumes add the crowning glory of an enter- 
prise undertaken from that sweet con- 
straint, “ the love of Christ ;” an enterprise 
in which no human passion is allowed to 
interfere, as no earthly recompense is looked 
for as its reward. * the examples which 
we have chosen by way of illustration, we 
were guided by reasons independent of 
their intrinsic interest; nor have we any 
doubt, that each of the other memoirs 
which compose these volumes, is just as 
interesting as those to which we have re- 
ferred. The scenes in which they are seve- 
rally laid, too, include a vast variety, ex- 
hibiting the descriptive powers of the au- 
thor to great advantage. It is in the delinea- 
tion of the gentler affections, however, that 
he chiefly excels. He unfolds the deep 
emotions of the American mother weeping 
over the new grave of her first-born, and 
those of the widower and childless father, 
meditating with a tearless but a mighty 
sorrow on his utter loneliness, like one who 
has within his heart a chord that gives the 
key to all human griefs. But, after all, his 
diligence in the collection and combination 
of , his capability of estimating the 
value of missionary enterprise, and his tes- 
timony from personal observation, in several 
instances, are the qualities which give 
especial value to this work of Mr. Carne’s ; 
and, if so industrious, pious, and talented 
a writer, will but be persuaded to extend 
the series of Missionary Memoirs, he will 
confer a great boon on the cause of Christ 
and on its supporters, and will enrich the 
stores of religious biography beyond all 
precedent. 
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Review.— Words of Truth. 18mo. Simp- 
kin and Marshall. London. 1833. 


A Series of Tales and Conversations, 
eighteen in number, each designed, as the 
preface informs us, to illustrate some moral 
truth, as evinced in the scenes of domestic 
life. They are of unequal merit. “The 
Stranger on Nantasket ch ;” “ Charles 
Herbert ;” and the “Orphan Girl ;” are 
well written and interesting, though some of 
the minor pieces are puerile both in style 
and subject. The scene of several of the tales 
is laid in America, which renders it rather 
strange to a young English reader; yet we 
presume that by giving the following, (the 
first in the book,) we shall not incur the 
charge of having wasted the reader’s time, 
or exhausted his patience. 


THE STRANGER ON NANTASKET BEACH. 


“Some years since a man was seen repajging a 
little hut upon Nantasket beach. There was no 
owner to this miserable dwelling place ; it had evi- 
dently been long deserted and was now actually fall- 
ing to pieces. A little boat was drawn up in a small 
sheltered cove near the place, and seemed to belong 
to the person who was repairing the building. 

“Tn a few days it was habitable, and it was evi- 
dently the intention of the stranger to live in it. 
The spot he had chosen was just at the entrance of 
the long beach that leads to the little town of Hull. 
The ocean waves at high tide came roaring almost 
up to the door, and in a storm it seemed to be in 
the midst of them. The curiosity of the inhabit- 
ants of Hull was excited, as they passed the little 
cabin on their way to the main land, by perceiving 
that it was inhabited: and they made various at- 
tempts to gratify it; but all were vain, for, before 
they could approach near enough to speak to the 
stranger, he would jump into his boat, and push off 
out of their reach, or else escape from them by 
hurrying into the hut, where he would fasten the 
door, and close the shutter to its only window. 
Once or twice he had been passed in his boat by 
fishermen, but they had not caught a glimpse of 
his face, for his hat was always slouched over it, 
and he never landed when any one was near enough 
to observe him. 

“Many attempts had been made to find out 
something about chis mysterious being, but all in 
vain, till one day, as aman was returning to his 
home at Hull, he observed that the stranger’s boat 
was gone. He concluded that he had gone as usual 
to catch fish for his food; presently he saw it not 
far from shore, and tossing about upon the waves, 
and as if no one were in it. While he was looking, 
the wave sunk, and the little boat rocked, so that 
he could distinctly see the stranger in the bottom 
of it. He concluded that he must be asleep. The 
tide was rising, and there seemed to be great dan- 
ger that the boat would be upset or dashed against 
some rocks not far distant. As soon as possible he 
got a boat and some one to assist him, and after a 
little effort they succeeded in bringing the object 
of their curiosity safely to the shore. He was, as 
they had supposed, lying on the bottom of the 
boat. He made no motion; his hat was pulled 
over his face ; they lifted it up, and saw that he was 
dead. They started and shuddered when they first 
looked at him. His beard was long and grizzled ; 
he was so emaciated that the skin seemed to 
cleave to the bones of his face; the hollows in his 
cheeks were frightful, and his yet unclosed eye was 
expressive of unutterable misery. 

“The curiosity, which had mingled with the feel- 
ing of humanity, in prompting the men to rescue 
him from danger, was lost in awe, and compassion 
for the sufferings that had evidently been the portion 
of the being whose lifeless remains were.before them. 
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“They carried the body of the stranger to his 
little cabin; the door was fastened with a padlock, 
and the key was tied to the belt of his great coat. 
Upon entering, they saw a clumsy table and bench, 
which he had probably made with his own hands ; 
a sailor’s chest stood in one corner, and in another 
was a little straw, which was all his bed. There 
were two or three utensils for cooking, but they did 
not appear to have been used for some days. In the 
mean time the news spread, and a number of peo- 
ple had collected, eager to allay the curiosity which 
the appearance of the strange man and his solitary 
mode of living had excited in them. Among them 
was their clergyman, who came as a true pastor to 
speak to his people at the moment when their 
minds were excited by the appearance and thought 
of death. 

‘«The coroner’s inquest was held over the body, 
and they then proceeded to examine the chest of 
the solitary man, to ascertain, if possible, his name 
or something of his story. They found in it a few 
clothes, a Bible, some paper, ink, and pens. A few 
written pages were laid inside the New Testament 
at the first epistle of John, third chapter, and this 
passage underlined, ‘If thy heart condemn thee, 
God is greater than thy heart, and knoweth all 
things.’ The clergyman carefully took out the 
papers, and then turned to the first page to look 
for a name, and read the following words; ‘Tho- 
mas Brown; from his affectionate mother: Re- 
member now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.— 
* New York, 1770.’ 

“The minister then looked over the papers, and 
after a few moments asked the little group around 
him if they would like to hear what the manuscript 
contained ; he was answered by a murmur of eager 
assent. The bench which belonged to the unhappy 
man was handed to him by one of his parishioners, 
while the others seated themselves upon the 
ground around him. Ina moment no sound was 
heard save the ceaseless roar of the restless ocean, 
as wave after wave rolled up and broke against the 
shore; when he commenced reading to them the 
following narrative :— 

“I feel as if it would be some alleviation to my 
misery to write down my melancholy story ; to give 
an account, as if I were standing before the judg- 
ment seat of God, of my actions. May I thus do 
something to expiate the evil I have done in the 
world; for should any one read these pages who is 
in the habit of slighting the voice of conscience, he 
will learn from them, that unutterable anguish will 
be his portion if he continues in his course; that 
there is no punishment so terrible as the stings of 
a guilty conscience ; that as a great writer has said, 
‘conscience is the pulse of the soul, and though it 
may beat faintly and not be noticed for a time, yet 
whilst the soul is alive it will surely beat again 
with a fearful and agonizing power.’ I slighted 
the admonition in these words when I first read 
them, but now I remember them with a dreadful 
precision, and I have learned their truth from a 
frightful experience. 

“T cannot endure the sight of a human being, 
and yet I cannot bear being alone; I do not wish 
to live, and yet lam afraid to die. But I will try 
to tell my story. 

‘*My mother was a pious, good woman; it was 
her constant prayer that I might be a good man. 

The recollection of her is now one of the causes of 
my misery, for I sometimes feel as ifeven in hea- 
ven she must suffer from the knowledge of my 
guilt and misery. She unhappily gave me an early 
disgust to the Bible from the manner in which she 
forced me to read it; she obliged me to read and 
commit to memory long chapters from the Old Tes- 
tament, which I did not comprehend. Had my 
mother selected such parts of that holy book as I 
could understand; had she read them to me her- 
self, and explained what was difficult for me to 
comprehend; had it only been made a pleasure 
instead of a task to me to read the word of God, 
I should never have felt the aversion to it that I 
did, and this means of virtue would not have been 
lost to me. As it was, I never looked into the 


Bible after I left my mother’s roof until my crimes 
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had at last roused my slumbering conscience; and 
then I read it in despair as a criminal would read his 
sentence; then, for the first time, I learnt from it 
the parental character of God; then, after I had 
broken all his laws, and slighted all his goodness, 
was my heart touched with this record of his mercy, 
this story of his boundless love. But I would not 
condemn my mother; it was the mistake of her 
understanding ; and had I only been obedient to 
the lessons she taught me, and imitated her ex- 
cellence, from what tortures would it not have 
saved me. 

“* My father died when I was only five years old ; 
he left my mother but a small property, barely 
enough to support herself, and me her only child ; 
by great economy she was able to obtain for me the 
simple rudiments of a common English education, 
but at the age of fourteen she ao 
apprentice me to a printer in the ¥ our 
dwelling wa#at the most remote part of the city, it 
was necessary that I should have lodgings near the 
Office. She gave me many cautions and directions, 
and shed many tears over me the morning she sent 
me away from her to my future master. I promised 
her I would not disgrace her, and this promise I 
really most solemnly meant to keep, for I had a 
great deal of pride of character, and thought a great 
deal of the punishment and shame of sin; but I had 
never thought of the misery of it. I had no evil 
intentions, but I had no fixed good principles; I 
had then no evil passions, but I had no holy pur- 
poses; I did not mean to do harm, but I had not 
resolved to do good. In short, I had no religion ; 
I was like a mariner without a compass upon an 
unknown sea. ~ 

“I went to the printing-office of Mr.——. As I 
was very lively and active, | was captivated with 
the busy and animated scene around me; all was 
enchantment to me, and I was delighted with my 


new life. 

**It might be useful for me to relate all the sepa- 
rate steps I took in the ways of wickedttess, but I 
cannot; my mind is absorbed in the contemplation 
of my final depravity. All I can recall is the recol- 
lection of an habitual carelessness, and forgetful- 
ness of my mother and her instructions, and an 
entire neglect of my Bible, which she had entreated 
me to read daily. 

“T never went to church, except to avoid being 
alone. and because I could do nothing more enter- 
taining, but passed the day in frolicking, or reading 
bad novels. 

“There were a thousand little contrivances by 
which I succeeded in deceiving my master, for I 
had a great desire for his good opinion ; I wished to 
be thought well of, and took unwearied pains to 
please; this not only made me a general favourite, 
but gained for me his friendship. Sometimes for a 
moment something in my heart would whisper that 
I was doing wrong, and that misery would be my 
final portion, but I chased away this feeling as soon 
as possible. Iran away from it to some amuse- 
ment; I tried to keep down my conscience, and I 
succeeded; but her day of vengeance has come, 
and the voice that I was once deaf to, is now the 
only one I hear. But I am getting before my story; 
it is a brief one, and I ‘will go back to it. 

“TI went on in this way till I was seventeen, 
when one day some young men of my acquaintance 
invited me to join tiem in a frolic that they said 
they were to have in the evening. ‘ We s! have 
a grand time,’ they said, ‘and be sure you bring 
some money in your pocket.’ I consented, and 
met them at the time appointed ; they carried me 
toa gambling-house. The thought my mother 
did come to my mind as J entered, but I soon drove 
it away. I ed to be rather fortunate. There 
was a great of laughing and low talk, that was 
called wit. We played till the day dawned, and 

succeeded in reac! 


just in ing home, and appearing in 
our respective _— in season to avoid discovery. 
I was at the a little earlier than usual, and 


was praised for early rising. As I took unusual 
pains that day to please, in the course of it my 
master to me, that it was a great pleasure 
to him to see what a good fellow I was, and to think 
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what a comfort I should be to my mother. This was 
like a dagger to me, but I soon got over it. 

“ From this time I went frequently to the gamb- 
ling-house. it was a sort of cellar. We went with 
great nape | and we were not found out by our 
masters, and we never thought of Him from whom 
we cannot hide ourselves for one instant. 

“One evening I perceived a new-comer; one of 
the wickedest of my companions whispered in my 
ear, ‘we have got a pigeon to pluck this evening ; 
he is such a fiery spirit we can do any thing we 
ra with him.’ He soon became excited and 

tt what money he had of his own; but he had 
also a considerable sum of his master’s ; he had lost 
ion, and he ventured that also 
and lost it. Never shall I forget his shriek of 
anguish when we told him it was daylight, and that 
we must return home ; he said that he was ruined, 
and threatened to kill himself. We led him ina 
State of distraction to his boarding-house. The wea- 
ther was hot; he had drunk a great deal of punch ; 
he was seized with an inflammatory fever, and a 
week afterwards, notice of his death was sent to 
our office to be put in our paper. It seems as if it 
were but yesterday when I opened that little slip of 
paper, and read the death of this young man, whom 
we had killed by our cruel wantonness. Then I 
felt for the first time the gnawing of the worm that 
dieth not, but it did not lead me to repentance. I 
was in high favour with my master; I stood well 
with the world; and I contrived to stifle my con- 
science. 

“ About a year from this time my mother died 
very suddenly. I was deeply grieved at losing her, 
for wicked as I was I loved my mother. I felt how 
unworthy I was of her. It had of late? been a very 
painful thing to me to think of her, and after a few 
months I began to feel it to be a relief to be freed 
from her troublesome questions, as they were apt 
to startle my conscience ; for I occasionally learned 
that this witness of God in the soul cannot be en- 
tirely silenced, cannot be destroyed, and to tremble 
at its power. But I did not reform. On the con- 
trary, I sought for t cad excit t in 
the hope thus to conquer it. 

“My wicked gains at the gaming-table, many 
perquisites at the office, and my mother’s small 
property, all together amounted to a tolerable sum; 
and, if I had been so disposed, would have enabled 
me when I was free to enter into business — 
good terms; but I had resolved to go to sea. y 
master consented to give up a year of my appren- 
ticeship from a real regard he had for me, although 
my services were important to him; but I con- 
vinced him it would be a great advantage to me 
and I embarked as a sailor with my little fortune 
for the East Indies. I had been partly induced to 
take this step by the persuasions of two of my com- 
panions at the gaming-table. I had a passion for 
any thing new. I thought I should be happier at 
sea than anywhere else. I had some undefined 
notions of making a great fortune. I had grown 
pm’ g restless. There was no peace in my heart; 
and I thought change of place would be a relief to 
me. And indeed there was something in the wild 
reckless character of a sailor’s life that suited my 
mind; the novelty of the scene, the very sight of 
the boundless ocean, did seem to take my thoughts 
off from myself, and I liked my change of life ex- 


gly. 

“I soon became a great favourite with the cap- 
tain; for I took pains to please every one, and I 
always succeeded. This gave me a great power 
among my associates. I became shortly a good 
sailor, and every one seemed to like me and 
think well of me; and I tried to think better of 
myself. 

“* After we had been out about: forty days, I ob- 
served my two old companions frequently talking 
together, and often look at me as if they wanted to 
speak with me alone. They soon found an oppor- 
tunity. They told me that it was their intention 
to take possession of the vessel and cargo. ‘It 
would make our fortunes,’ they said, ‘ and if you 
join us you shall be our captain; but if you think 
of betraying us, let it be at your peril; for we are 
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all prepared, and we have only the captain and 
mate to fear.” 

“But what will you do with them?’ said I. 

** *Heave them overboard,’ he answered. 

‘**T will have nothing te do with such a murder- 
ous deed,’ I said. 

“*Then you must go too,’ said this desperate 
villain ; ‘the moment I make a certain signal, all 
the men will be by my side and I shall be master. 
The sailors like you, and you are a better sailor 
than I am, so I give you your choice, life, or death; 
the captain’s berth, or the salt sea for your bed.’ 

“*Conscience whispered, death is better than 
crime; but I had never obeyed my conscience, and 
now I turned a deaf ear to its voice. I thought of 
my share of the property, but what decided me was 
cowardice; I was afraid to die. A bad man has no 
true courage. I consented. In a moment one long 
shrill whistle was heard, and all the men rallied 
round this wicked man. He pushed me towards 
them, and said, ‘there is your captain.’ The cap- 
tain and mate made the best defence they could, 
but they were soon overpowered by numbers. 

** Were I to live millions of years, I should never 
forget the sound when their bodies were thrown 
into the sea. The thunder has rolled over my head, 
the winds have howled around me, and the ocean 
has roared, all at the same time, but I still have 
heard that sound as distinctly as if all nature stood 
still for me to listen to it. They called me captain, 
they shouted and cheered and halldoed in my ears, 
but I heard nothing but the plash of their falling 
bodies, and the sullen waves dashing over them 

“Tt seemed as if the heavens were angry, and 
were determined to avenge the crime we had com- 
mitted ; for that very night there arose the most 
tremendous storm I had ever witnessed. It thun- 
dered and lightened, and the wind blew a hurri- 
eane. I was so distracted I could not direct the 
sailors; all was uproar and confusion; the vessel 
was soon a mere wreck; at last she sprung a leak. 
The men got out the long boat, and in their eager- 
ness to save their lives overloaded her, and she 
sunk a few minutes after she left the vessel. The 
remainder of the crew jumped into the small boat, 
and pulled me after them more dead than alive. 
I had made no effort to save myself, and merely by 
a sort of instinct held on by the nearest thing that 
would keep me from being washed overboard. 

“We had but just got out of the reach of the 
whirlpool made by the sinking vessel before she 
disappeared, and we were left, five of us, in the midst 
of the wide ocean with no food and no means of 
obtaining any. We threw ourselves down in the 
boat and gave up to despair. We had nothing to do 
but to wait for our fate ; we had nothing to think of 
but ourcrime. We dreaded the future life, and the 
present was fast fading from our sight. Now did 
memory and conscience seem the same thing: 
I may say they do, for it is all present to me. Days, 
weeks, months, and years pass, but thoughts like 
these never pass away. Our sufferings from hun- 
ger and thirst were terrible the second and third 
day, but on the fourth three of the men died. On 
the fifth just at sunset a vessel came in sight. It 
came nearer; I waved my handkerchief. It was an 
American vessel bound to New York. They saw me 
and took us in. My companion could not be reco- 
vered, but by great care I was restored. 

“The captain and the crew of the vessel were all 
very kind to me; they said they were rejoiced that 
they had saved my life. But I had no answering 
feeling; adeep unutterable misery had settled upon 
my soul; I could not bear a human eye ; conscience 
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lost vessel, and even the family of the captain gave 
something; but IT could not be . I never 
smiled again. My friends thought that my mind 
was injured by my sufferings in the boat. It seemed 
to me as if.conscience was retracing in the records 
of memory, as if with a hot iron, all the bad actions 
of my life. Sometimes I thought I would confess 
and relieve myself of my hateful existence, but I 
could not resolve to do it. It was because I 
feared to die, not because I dreaded the pain 
of death. 

“T went to sea again, in the hope my mind might 
recover, for I began to think that it was derange- 
ment; and I thought that if I were only among 
strangers I should feel better. But it was all in 
vain; I carried the cause of my misery with me 
wherever I went. There was a voice in the wind, 
there was a voice in the ocean, for ever repeating 
my crime to me. The sun, the moon, and the stars, 
reproached me; every eye that rested upon me 
seemed to read my dreadful secret and to condemn 
me, for every thing around me appeared only the 
echo of the undying anguish within my bosom. 

“The captain and the sailors thought that I had 
partially lost my reason, but as I did my duty and 
was inoffensive they left me to myself. 

“ After IL had been two or three voyages I made 
the resolution to live the remainder of my life in 
solitude, and chose this spot, which in one of them 
I had become acquainted with, for my abode. The 
savings from my wages furnished me with more 
than enough to purchase a boat and what few 
things I should want, and here I shall remain till 
that great Being, whose laws I have violated, 
whose mercy I have slighted, releases me from the 
burthen of life. 

“ Although the ocean was the scene of my last 
crime, yet I have a sort of gloomy pleasure in being 
near it; its eternal sound, its unceasing motion 
seems like my own soul to me, and it is the only 
companion I can endure. 

“Shoul& any one read this narrative, he may 

wonder at a sailor’s writing in such language. But 
I had a natural taste for reading, and read a great 
deal at my master’s office, mostly bad books, so 
that my mind was really injured by them. But I 
read some good books; and what I then gave little 
attention to, now often returns to my mind. 
a great notion of writing, and my master often em- 
ployed me to write for him; and he was always 
pleased with what I did, and often praised my 
talents; but these talents I have abused, and they 
have only added to my condemnation. 

“The only book I have brought to my solitude, is 
the Bible that my mother gave me when I first 
went to apprentice, but which I have so much neg- 
lected. is blessed book I have now read over 
and over again, although it sets before me my own 
wickedness, and makes me feel the hatefulness of 
my ingratitude towards the good Being whose will 
it contains. Whoever reads these pages will learn 
from them that there is no rest for the wicked; that 
security from detection is no security from punish- 
ment to the criminal; that there are no tortures 
that can be inflicted upon the body comparable to 
the sufferings of a guilty conscience : and that when 
it is said to be the worm that dieth not, it is but a 
faint image of the reality. 

“ As the clergyman concluded, every face was 
raised to his with an_expression of solemnity and 
deep compassion. The sun was just setting, its 
slanting beams as they struck upon the white crests 
of the waves gave such a glow and brilliancy to the 
ocean as to make you feel as if its waters were 
rejoicing; and the happy and glorious aspect of na- 





was for ever repeating to me that I had t 
to a murder. There was no living thing on the 
earth but myself that knew it; there was no way 
in which I could be discovered but by my own con- 
fession, and yet I was in continual fear. 

** As soon as we arrived, and the story of the loss 
of our vessel and crew was known, my master came 
to see me, and to offer me assistance ; my old friends 
and my mother’s friends came to welcome me home, 
and to congratulate me upon my escape from death : 
but I could not rejoice. ey made a subscription 
for me, as they knew I had all my property in the 





ture contrasted strongly and mournfully with the 
dark and gloomy scene within and around the little 
cabin. 

“ The countenance of every one was expressive 
of awe and pity as he contemplated the miserable 
being whose lifeless remains were stretched before 
them. The waves as they seemed to clap their 
hands, the farewell light of the western sky, the 
soft evening hour as it gently approached, the stars 
as they began’ faintly to appear ; all seemed to utter 
a mild reproach to man, the lord of this world, for 
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his insensibility to the harmony of nature, and his 
ingratitude to its Creator. 
“The clergyman improved the solemn hour to 


with his people, and to impress upon their 
fe the lesson which the unhappy 
man’s confession had taught. He called their 
attention to the glories and touching beauties, the 
holy peace of the visible world, and he tried to ele- 
vate their hearts to grateful love towards the 
Creator of all things, the Father of the whole 
human family, the God of mercy as truly as the 
God of justice.” 


> 


Revrew.—An Essay on Woman. In Three 
Parts. By Nicholas Michell. 12mo. 
pp. 140. Effingham Wilson. London. 
1833. 


On the subject of this poem, more extended 
observation and more study were required 
than Mr. Michell seems to have bestowed. 
To portray woman in all her amiable 
qualities, and all the lights and shadows 
which attach to her character, would de- 
mand the talents of a mind possessing ex- 
quisite and refined sensibility, judicious 
taste, much acquaintance with the world, 
and strong powers of description. 

Yet while we consider that Mr. Michell 
has not done ample justice to his theme, 
we would not say he is entirely deficient 
in these requisites. His poetical abilities 
are not of a despicable order. Witness the 
opening of the poem :— 

“‘ The bird more sweetly hymn'd in Eden’s bower ; 
Softlier the zephyr kissed the summer flower ; 
The new-born sun diffused a brighter beam ; 

With gentler murmur rolled the amber stream ; 
The angel, crossing heaven on wings of light, 

8 to admire, and paused upon his flight ; ; 
As Woman rose in Ly = | on the plain, 

The last and loveliest link in being’s chain.” 


Although, in proceeding along, we ob- 
serve that Mr. Michell’s muse is not strong 
enough, we nevertheless meet with some 
passages containing beauty of sentiment 
and expression; and others, which every 
one will recognize as true to nature. For 
instance :— 

* But Beauty’s laws, how vague and undefined ! 

Taste ever varying; Custom ever blind ; 

What pleases one, offends another's eye ; 

What this thinks race, that deems deformity. 

In Grecian Isles doth Beanty’s standard shine ? 

Spain answers, No! whilst England cries, "Tis 
mine ! 

The swarthy Negro, and the white-hair’d Swede, 


Tall Patagonian, pigmy Samoyede ; 
Each clasps his own dear image in his arms, 
And thinks the sun beholds no heavenlier charms.” 


p- 63. 


Take the following also. Describing the 
happiness of those who are in the matri- 
monial bond, he says :— 


** Slow as they homeward wend beside the stream, 
That sleeps in shade, now sparkle in the beam. 
- ° 7 . * * * 


What rapturous feeling was in each virtuous 
breast, 
That fondly asks—Are others half so blest?” p. 73. 
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Throughout the whole we find a smootli 
and harmonious flow of language, and our 
ears are pleased with easy and correct 
verse. It is certainly Mr. Michell’s best 
performance. At the same time, we would 
recommend him to throw some strength 
and vigour of thought into his next, and 
by all means to avoid inserting such tales 
as that on page 50. 

—>—. 


Review.—The Original Glory of the 
Son of God ; or a Treatise on the Uni- 
versal Headship of Christ. By John 
Jefferson. 12mo. pp. 278. Westley and 
Davis. London. 1833. 


Tue author of this treatise, remarks in his 
introduction, that ‘ Correct views of the 
personal glory of Jesus, are essential to all 
right apprehensions of his official character 
and claims. ‘His name is Immanuel, 
God with us ;’ ‘God manifest in the flesh.’ 
The details of his history, as contained 
in the writings of the four evangelists, pre- 
sent such obvious proof of his humanity, 
that this has not for ages been questioned ; 
and although his claims to Divinity are 
sometimes denied, the evidence of their 
validity is equally full and satisfactory. 
The sources of the proof are various, and 
the argument is cumulative, but the con- 
clusion is irresistible.” 

He then makes good his assertion by 
shewing the attributes ascribed to Christ, 
the works peculiar to Deity said to be per- 
formed by him, and the names applied to 
him, in the Holy Scriptures ; and brings 
various collateral proofs in confirmation of 
his conclusion, ee done this, he lays 
out his subject as follows :—The Lord Jesus 
Christ is to be viewed as—The ordained 
medium for making known the Divine Glory ; 
The Head and Lord of the Elect Angels ; 
The Conqueror and Ruler of Fallen Angels ; 
The Mediator and Governor of Men ; The 
Saviour and Head of the Church ; and the 
Supreme Lord of Wicked Men. 

Under each of the heads he adduces 
such strong and irrefragable evidences of 
the Supremacy and Godhead of Christ, 
from the Bible alone, that no Socinian, 
believing it to be the word of God, can 
peruse them with attention and deliberation, 
without confessing that Jesus Christ is 
“God over all blessed for ever.” 

We could not refrain from smiling to 
observe that Mr. Jefferson invests man with 
the strait-jacket of Calvinism, and yet 
tells us that he isa free agent. This en- 
deavour to amalgamate these heterogene- 
ous doctrines are by no means successful 
or satisfactory. 
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His 
do not 
the volume, which must be acknowledged 
to possess no small degree of intrinsic ex- 
cellence. 


— on these points, however, 
etract from the general merits of 


——— 
Review. — Essays designed to afford 
Christian Encouragement and Conso- 
lation. By John Sheppard. 12mo. pp. 
368. Whittaker. London. 1833. 


Tuese essays are fourteen in number: and 
embrace many subjects of anxiety and de- 
pression in Christian experience, and va- 
rious circumstances of trial and affliction, 
which attend upon our mortal career. 

The author does not assume a dicta- 
torial tone, or seize with harsh and unfeel- 
ing grasp the sufferers to whom he intends 
to administer consolation, but with a sooth- 
ing and sympathizing voice seems to say, 
* Come with us, and we wili do thee good.’ 
He then takes them by the hand, endea- 
vours to lead them by the still waters of 
gospel peace which flow from the river of 
life, and opens to their view the merciful 
designs of God in the superintendence of 
the affairs of his creatures, teaching them, 
that though clouds and darkness may be 
round about the dispensations of his Pro- 
vidence, all things shall work together for 
their good. 

To those who feel they stand in need of 
“Christian encouragement and consola- 
tion ;” to those who are enduring the tem- 
poral chastisements of the Almighty; and 
to those who wish to be strengthened for 
the trials of a probationary existence, we 
recommend these essays as highly suitable. 

—_—~——— 

Review.— Poetic Vigils, containing a 
Monody on the Death of Adam Clarke, 
LL. D. &c. and other Poems, by Wil- 
liam Bennett Baker. 12mo, pp. 199. 
Simpkin and Marshall. London. 1833. 


Ir is a bold and daring hand that will 
attempt to paint the virtues and worth of 
the mighty and sainted dead—of those 
whose excellence has been felt, and whose 
memory is still venerated by a thousand 
hearts; and none but kindred spirits 
should grapple with the task, for none but 
such could succeed. 

The monody before us does not come 
up to the standard we had fixed in our 
own mind for a poem to do honour to 
Dr. Clarke ; and yet we must confess that 
if it does not rise very far above medi- 
ocrity, it comes into honourable compe- 
tition with the greatest proportion of poetry 
at present issuing from the press. 
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In looking over the smaller pieces, we 
discovered that the author possessed no 
small degree of poetic feeling, enlivened 
with a warm imagination, and chastened 
by a spirit of Christian piety. 


ne 


Revrew.—Constable’s Miscellany. No. 
LXXVII. A Popular Guide to the 
Observation of Nature. By Robert 
Mudie. pp. 372. Whittaker and Co. 
London. Waugh and Co. Edinburgh. 
1832. 


We have been told “there is no royal 
road to learning ;” and this is certainly 
true. But if the celebrated man who 
uttered the sentiment had lived in these 
times, when the thorny brakes which 
obstructed the inquirer after knowledge 
have been removed, and when the rugged 
paths have been brought down to the 
level of the meanest capacity by divest- 
ing science and philosophy of their unin- 
viting technicalities, he would have been 
obliged to confess, that at least there is a 
rail-road. It is not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that we are to be carried along with 
an irresistible mechanical impulse in our 
pursuits after knowledge ; but by the labours 
of talented and learned men, the way has 
been made so plain, so clear, and withal 
so direct, that those who enter upon it 
will find it easy and delightful. 

Among the number to whom we are 
indebted for labours of this description, is 
the author of this work. He seems to 
have been a close and attentive observer 
of the laws and operations of nature ; 
and to encourage those who wish to cul- 
tivate this delightful study, as well as 
to assist them in their inquiries and re- 
searches, he has laid down the simple 
and practical directions contained in this 
volume. This he has accomplished 
in a manner suited to the comprehension 
of every reader, and has illustrated his 
positions by numerous interesting facts. 

—_—___ 
Review.—The Existing Monopoly; an 

Inadequate Protection of the Authorized 

Version of Scripture ; Four Letters to 

the Lord Bishop of London. By Thos. 

Curtis. Effingham Wilson. London.1833. 


Tue necessity for a correct and immaculate 
edition of the Holy Scriptures, must be 
obvious to every one. They are of such 
vital importance, that a small error might 
be productive of the most pernicious con- 
sequences. On this ground, Mr. Curtis 
has exposed many intentional and acci- 
dental departures from the Authorized 








/ 
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Version of 1611, (which he maintains 
should be the standard,) to be found in 
our modern Bibles, The author calls upon 
those whose province it is, to correct them, 
and has certainly strong and public grounds 
for persisting in his demand. 

e are not prepared to say, that the 
throwing open of the trade would ensure 
correct editions; perhaps, indeed, we should 
be deluged with the abortions of teeming 
speculators, but we do consider that the 
enormous sums paid yearly to the author- 
ized printers, is like a tax upon the Gospel. 
We hope the subject will be examined, 
and the system ameliorated. 


+ 


Review.—A Biographical History of the 
Wesley Family, more particularly its 
Earlier Branches. By John Dove. 
pp. 300. London. Simpkin and Mar- 
shall. 1833, 


Tue apostolic founder of Methodism hav- 
ing shed an immortal halo round the name 
of Wesley, has given a charm and a virtue 
to every circumstance connected with him- 
self, and to every incident belonging to his 
family and nitors. Aware of this, the 
late ce’ Dr. Adam Clarke, with 
much ‘research and trouble, collected and 
published the materials which formed his 
Memoirs of the Wesley Family.” Of the 
Doctor’s labours, Mr. Dove has availed 
himself, to send into the world, as he says, 
pa all soonvane “a condensed, and well- 
zed Memoir of the Wesley Family, at 
@ moderate price, and written with special 
feference to general readers.” This 
book seems likely to obtain circulation 
among a class of readers, to whom the 
, of Dr. Clarke’s excellent work was 
a serious obstacle. 
—————— 
BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. Addresses to Christians on Making 
a Public Profession of Religion, by the 
late Rev. Samuel Lavington, of Bideford, 
(Religious Tract Society,) are written in a 
plain, familiar, and forcible style, display 
an accurate knowledge of the human heart, 
the peculiar snares which beset the path of 
the Christian, and encourage him to 
seek, in faith and prayer, that Divine assist- 
ance, which can alone enable him to hold 
on unto the end. From their simplicity, 
fidelity, and brevity, they are well adapted 
to the use of young persons, and are calcu- 
lated to do more service to the general 
reader, than more elaborate and expensive 
treatises. 


REVIEW.-——-METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


2. The Advantages of Early Piety Un- 
Solded pa ey in a Series of Ad- 
dresses to Young People, by J. Thornton, 
(Religious Tract Society,) is a work of si- 
milar character, but more extensive. The 
Addresses, ten in number, are in the form 
of short sermons, on subjects suited to the 
young, and describe in a but pleasing 
language, those snares which so easily beset 
the young pilgrim on his heavenward jour- 
ney. They are interspersed with judicious 
and striking extracts from the works of our 
most celebrated divines, and each address 
is closed by a short and forcible personal 
application. The work is very neatly got 
up, and will be found an acceptable present 
for the elder branches of families, 

3. The Scripture Teacher's Assistant, 
Fifty-two Subjects from the Gospel History 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; with 

danations and Lessons, arranged as a 
Yearly Course of Religious Instruction, 
for Sunday Schools and Families, by 
Henry Althans, (Sunday School Union,) 
is a very skilful adaptation, as the author 
acknowledges in his preface, of Gall’s Les- 
son System, but confined to the Gospel 
History of our Lord, as recorded in the 
Evangelists, and accompanied by Expla- 
nations of the terms employed by the 
inspired penmen, and doctrinal inferences 
drawn from the subject of the Lesson. 
The whole is written in a clear, concise, 
and luminous manner, and well calculated 
to answer the intended purpose. 

4. Scripture Questions, Old Testa- 
ment, Part I, History of the Patriarchs, 
(Religious Tract Society,) form a continu- 
ation of that eminently useful work, Jud- 
son’s Questions ; and, as its title imports, 
is adapted to the Old Testament. It car- 
ries the sacred history from the creation 
down to the destruction of Pharaoh and 
his host in the Red Sea. These Questions 
maintain the high character of the New 
Testament Series, and though some of them 
are more difficult, yet the reflection they 
require, will be amply repaid by the spi- 
ritual benefit they are calculated to impart. 

————— 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue mean temperature of March was 38.35 
degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. The 
maximum, which was 49 degrees, occurred 
on the 3d, when the direction of the wind 
was southerly, The minimum of 32 de- 
grees was observed on the 14th, the direc- 
tion of the wind being easterly. The range 
of the thermometer was 17 degrees; and 
the prevailing wind north-east. The direc- 
tion of the. wind has been north-easterly 1,0} 














GLEANINGS. 


days; northerly 5; easterly 4; south-west- 
erly 33; south-easterly 3; southerly 23; 
north-westerly 24; and westerly 4. 

This month has been much colder than 
March, 1832, the difference of their mean 
temperatures being 3.84 degrees : last Fe- 
bruary the south-westerly winds were pre- 
valent, which occasioned the weather to be 
much milder; but this month the prevailing 
winds have been north-east, north, and east, 
which accounts for its lower temperature. 
Hail and snow have been frequently ob- 
served this month: on the 8th, the blossom 
buds of the gooseberry were noticed, and a 
few wall-flowers were seen in blossom on 
the 9th. About this time the mezereon pre- 
sented an interesting appearance in our 
primaveral gardens, with its fine bright 
pink flowers upon the leafless shrub: on 
the 24th, the almond was observed coming 
into blossom, and on the 29th, the blossom 
buds of the currant were seen. 





GLEANINGS, 


Native Self-resources.—1 lately happened to notice, 
with some surprise, an ivy, which being prevented 
from attaching itself to the rock beyond a certain 
point, had shot off into a bold elastic stem, with an 
air of as much indepenience as any branch of oak in 
the vicinity. So,a human being, thrown, whether by 
cruelty, justice, or accident, from ail social support 
and kindness, if he has any vigour of spirit, and is 
not in the bodily debility of either childhood or . 
will instantly begin to act for himself with a Bn md 
tion, which will appear iske a new faculty.— Foster. 


Anecdote of Burns.—On one occasion, Burns was in 
company with a man named Andrew Turner, a point- 
less proser, who was constantiy interlarding all he 
said with the year of his birth—‘‘ the thirty-nine,” as 
he termed it. Burns’s patience becoming at length 
exhausted, he wrote the following rough epigram, 
which for once silenced the proser :— 

“ "Twas in the year of ‘thirty nine’ 
The deil gat stuff to mak’ a swine, 
And threw it in a corver ; 
But after that he changed his plan, 
An’ made it neg ee a mao, 
An’ ca’d it Andrew Turner.” 


Death of Burckhardt.—The following account of the 
death of Burckhardt, the celebrated traveller, is given 
by Mr. Maaden in his Travels in pt :—** Mr. Salt 
was with Burckhardt, as well as Osman, Burck- 
hardt’s servant, when he died in Cairo; they gave 
me the following particulars of his disease and 
death :—The malady which is so fatal to our Eastern 
travellers, seized poor Burckhardt a few days before 
his intended journey into Africa. He did nothing 
for his dysentery for several days, and when he did 
take medicine, an discovered that it was opium 
—the very worst thing that he could poate take, 
Had he taken calomel largely, he would in all 
probability have’ been preserved. When the Turks 

eard that he was dying, and that the Franks were 
coming to his house, a multitude assembled at bis 
door to prevent his a = being interred in a Chris- 
tian burial- ground. urckherdt had always con- 
formed to the Mahometan religion, for his security 
in the barbarous countries he travelled through, 
When he was actually dying, he heard the uproar the 
Turks were making for his body, and he had just 
strength enough to say to Mr, t, ‘The place 
where these bones are deposited is not worth making 
a disturbance about ; let them have my remains. 
‘The Turks accordingly took possession of the corpse, 
and interred it in their cemetery.” 

Evil of too many Drones in the Hive —Itmuch conduces 
to the is of a king, anc the ill-fare of his king 
dome, to multiply nobilitv, in an over proportion to the 
common people : cheap honour darkens majesty ; and 
a@ numerous nobility brings a siate to necessity.— 
Quarles’ Enchivridion. A smaller number that spend 
more and earn less, do wear out an estate sooner than 
a greater number that live low and gather more : 
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therefore, the multiplying of nobility and other 
degrees of quality, in an over-portion to the commoa 
people, ) ily bring a state to necessity; and 
so doth like an overgrown clergy, for they bring 
nothing to the stock.— Bacon’s Essays. 

Annual Meeting.—The Annual Meeting of ‘the 
Protestant Society for the Protection of Religious 
Liberty” will be held at the City of London Tavern, 
on Saturday, May 1ith, at 11 o’clock precisely, when 
some distinguished Peer is expected to preside. 


ining the ibebili of th i thei 

minino| Dn ir own nature, 
por the teatime id = ore 
coun! neighbourhood, or to proof 
pan ie believe, "as well as live, fastion 


weil as Christians.—. . 
Agriculture —Agriculture is discou by eve 
constitution of landed which lets in those 
who have no concern in the improvement, to a parti- 
ctpation of the profit. This objection is applicable to 
all such customs of manors as subject the proprietor, 
upon the death of the lord or tenant, or the alienation 
of the estate, to a fine @ ioned to the i ved 
value of the land. But of all institutions which are 
in this way adverse to cultivation and improvement, 
none is so poxions as that of tithes. A claimant here 
enters into the produce, who contributed no asaist- 





the moment he is 

his sickle to the grain, he finds himself compelled to 
a. his bayty beng » ree be are a ex 
not only upon industry, but upon that industry which 
feeds mankind ; upon that species of exertion which 
it is the aim of all wise laws to cherish and promote ; 
and to uphold and excite which, composes, as we 
have seen, the main benefit that the community 
receives from the whole system of trade, 

success of And, togeth more 
general inconveniency that attends the exaction of 
tithes, there is this additional evil in the mode, at 
least sag: on to which 4 4 Ca collected at pre- 
sent, that they operate asa bounty a 4 
The burden of the tax falls with its chief, it peri oe 
its whole weight upon tillage; that is to say, upon 
that precise mode of cultivation which, as has been 
shewn above, it is the business of the state to relieve 
and in pref to every other, No 
measure of such extensive concern appears to me so 








corn-rents. 
commutation, I am convinced, might be so adjusted 
as to secure to the tithe-holder a complete and per- 
petual equivalent for his interest, and to. leave to 
ludustry its full operation end entire reward. 


as 
a cure for burns, has been repeatedly noticed. A few 
ks had a t 


ally upsetting a tea-kettle. The surgeon who was 
called in, immediately applied a large sheet of finely 
carded cotton to the part affected, and the pain was 
almost instantly relieved. On the ninth day, part of 
the cotton fell off, and discovered a firm new skin, 
and by the fourteenth a complete cure had been 
e 


Religion.—The religion of many ¢ may be 
compared to the ice that covers a lake. It conceals 
the natural feelings of the heart, and bas a smooth 
appearance ; but do not venture ou it till you are well 
assured of its strength. 


Manner of Reading.—Some men read authors as our 
gentlemen use flowers, only for delight and smell, to 
please their fancy and refine their tongues, Others, like 
the bee, extract only the honey, the wholesome pre- 
cepts ; and this done, they bear away, leaving the rest 
as little worth, of small value. In a will 
care for both, though for the best, mosi: the one 
serves to instruct the mind, the other fits her to tell 
what she has learned: pity it is they should be 
divided. He that hath worth in him, and cannot 
express it, isa chest keepiug a rich jewel, and the 


key lost.— Feltham. 

Matrimonial Falsehoods——Can the wife ever ask 
counsel again of the husband of her choice, after she 
has detected him in the first falsehood? Can the 
husband ever look again with perfect satisfaction 
upon the countenance of his wife, after the first false- 
hood has polluted her lips? Alas! no! a barrier bas 
been broken down, and the waves of sin and sorrow 
roll in upon their paradise of domestic enjoyment.— 
Pictures of Private Life, oy Mrs, Stickney. 
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umult.—The people seldom or 


Causes of Popular Tumult. 
never seeauis in any riotous or tumultous manoer, 





ua w y are at least, imagine 
they Pfrerine they iP Pomag people should be mis- 
taken, an when they are 
not, it is the uty of ‘he’ ext magistrate to endea- 
vour to ir mistake, by Led means and 
just ii he is obliged 
to take this method, be he has arse to such 





rteret, 17: 
come Cruslty. —** One of the most _sithoaians 
pieces of tyre that was ever h of in the world,’ 
—as characterized by the journalist I am about 
to inte,” was oye bya consenoeresy rary prince— 
7 acknowledged le itimate. = 


e of the nue for the deepest 
Coens cae n:—* Letter from Hamburgh, 
Feb. 26, 1655-6 o The last week, several waggoners 
coming ‘from Breslau, in Silesia, upon their way in the 

duke of Saxony’s country, perceived a stag, with a 
his back, Fn ag Fe? all his might. 

og nd near the fell down. 
= drawing nigh him, the Ay man, sit- 
te on hi made a puifal complain how that, 
et was, by the duke of 4h for 

to be bound with chains 





4 Le tniserable m man phessed 
t shoot him, to put him out 
si ngs durst not, fearing the duke. 


Whilst were with him, oe 8 got up 
again, and ran away — all his might. e wag 
goners c that he ruo = sixteen hours 
twenty-six 


wie & Reating. aon aa are few things in 
of the intellec- 








every di seem bound to torture their words 
intoa ie different sound, merely because they 
are in sures of Private Life, by Mrs. 
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Libra an as iS Pubi 
Library Olinthus G ry, yy: 
Views of the Lakes, Waterfalls, &c. of Westmor- 


land, and Cumberland, &c. Part vy, containing eight 
Engravings, from Original Drawings, by T. Allom. 
Price only 2s. 
Volume 1V. of the National Portrait Gallery, con- 
Gene Thirty-seven Portraits and their respective 
emoirs. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


The National Portrait Gallery : the Firat Part of a 

New Volume ; contaivin Portraits and Memoirs of 
»L. e Marquess of Lansdowne ; 

and Samuel Kia FS F, ata) Imperial 


conteinin 
Edition o 


mperial 8vo. Plain Proofs, cog he ly. 
hool and Family Manual: a Series of Conversa- 
tions between a Father and his Children: Vol. 1. 
Geometry; Vol. Il. Arithmetic. 
Principles of Astronomy. By Wm. Brett, M.A. 
Fellow of Corpus-Christi College ,Cambridge. Part Il: 


containing Physical Astronomy. 

Abbreviated Discourses. By J. Liefchild. 

Vol. II. Ce Centinuation) of the Life of the Late 
Dr. Adam Clarke; (from Original Papers.) by a 
Member of his Family 

new History and , en of the Cities of London 
and Westminster, and the Borough of Southwark ; 
with authentic sae speuswations of their Anti- 
quities, &c. 

Sermons for Christin Families, on the most im- 
BB" Relative Duties, By the late E. Payson, 


Life and nd Travels of the Apostle Paul. Small 8vo. 

Discourse on National Establishments of Chris- 
tianity. By Michael Willis, A.M. 12mo. 

Testimony of Nature and Revelation to the Being, 
Perfections, and Government of God. By Rev. Il. 
Fergus. Small 8vo. 

Useful Geometry, proatically cuciag ties by a 
Series of Diagrams. | Taylor. 18mo. 

Extracts from the lefovusation receited by His 
Majesty’s Commissioners on the Administration and 
Opssetion of the Poor Laws. 8vo. 

The Scripture Teacher's Assistant: Fifty-Two 
Subjects from the Gospel History of onr Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ: with F xplanations and Lessons ; 
arranged as a Yearly Course of Keligious Lostruction 
for Seeder Schools and Families. By H. Althans. 

Illustrations of Political Economy. By Harriet 

artineaux: Derkeley the Banker. itmo. 

dresses to Christians on making a Public ve 
fession of Religion. By Rev. S. Lavington. R.'1 
fs ree Months in Jamaica in 1832, By H. W bine. 


8v0 
Christion Melodies: The Sabbath, 32mo. 

Formative French Grammar; containing Rules 
for forming all the Inflexions of the Language. By 
G. Knox Gillespie.—Also, Key to the French 
Genders, by the same Author 

The New Evangelical Chureh of England Cham 
pion,—(monthly.) #vo. 

Original Psaim and Hymn Tunes: Book the Sixth. 
® David Everard Ford, Author of Rudiments of 

usic. 

The Difficulties of Infidelity; or the Obstecles, 
Intellectual and Moral, to an Infidel state of miud, 

rmou, delivered at a Lecture, instituted by the 
Christian Instruction Society for the benefit of Me- 
chanics and others, in Tonbridge Chapel, New Road, 
Somers Town, on Tuesday, February 26, 1833. By 
John Hoppus, A.M. 

The C oe of England indefensible b 
Scriptu being a reply to several recent Defences of 
the Petablishment, and especially to two discourses 
by the Rev. J. Garbet, M.A., of Birmingham. By 

eorge Redford, M.A 


In the Press. 


Mr. Morris's long-expected Memoirs of the late 
Rev. Robert Hall, will be published (D. v.) on the 
ist of June, 1833. In 1 vol. &vo. 
of Objections to Act 10 Geo. IV. 
the Grievances thence resulting to 
Benefit Societies : with Propositions for a new Act, 
and fora national Set of Tables; also A Letter ad- 
dressed to John Wilks, Esq. M.P. By Jas. Wright. 


Holy 





*,* We would just hint to some of our publishing friends, that they seldom forget us as to 


Literary Norices; often, as to ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We have always pleasure in feasting largely 


upon the former; but, at the same time, must confess the dish is somewhat more palatable when 
seasoned with a sprinkling of the latter.—The class of persons by whom the ImpeRIAL MAGAZINE 


is purchased and read, renders it a particularly desirable advertising medium. 
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